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LOPE DE VEGA AND HIS STYLES 
By Myron A. Peyton 


THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Apart from the purely biographical studies, various glimpses of Lope 
de Vega have been afforded by a series of conceptions of him dating back 
to his own times. The earliest, fostered by his contemporaries, one of them 
a certain Count Fulvio Testi, ambassador of the Duke of Modena, was the 
identification of Lope the man with the ideals of his theater.! This unity 
was broken by the separation of the playwright into the dualism of Lope 
the dramatist and Lope the man, a conception we owe primarily to La 
Barrera and his Nueva Biografia. Menéndez y Pelayo made a different 
division: ‘“‘En Lope hay dos hombres: el gran poeta espafiol y popular, y 
el poeta artistico, educado, como todos sus contemporaneos, con la tradi- 
cién latina e italiana.’” 

Unable to accc pt the thesis that the poet was a man at odds with himself 
and dedicated to a life-long cultivation of a reproach to his convictions, 
Menéndez Pidal sought explanation in the cultural climate of the times. 
He pointed out the change from the older, Aristotelian precepts of art to 
the Neoplatonic cult of nature developed by the Renaissance, and believed 
that Lope created a new esthetic and a new poetic in response to the claims 
of nature over the restrictions of traditional artistic criteria. According 
to this view, Lope endeavored to interpret poetic, dramatic art in a new 
light, transferring the writer’s allegiance from rigid rules of mechanical 
verisimilitude to the observance of a critical taste by which modern sensi- 
bility seeks a moral verisimilitude in well-suited action.‘ By such means 

1Cf. R. Menéndez Pidal, “Lope de Vega: El Arte nuevo y la nueva biografia,” Revista 
de Filologia Espatiola, XXII (1935), 337-98. 

2 “Adiciones a la Nueva Biografia de la Barrera,” in his Historia de las ideas estéticas en 
Espafia (Santander, 1940), II, 294. 

3Cf. the “Prélogo” to Parte XVI (1621) and the “Prélogo dialogistico” to Parte XIX 
(1623) of the plays. See also M. Romera-Navarro, “Lope de Vega frente a los antiguos,” 
Revue Hispanique, LXXXI (1933), 190-224. 

‘ “la novedad gustosa 

no quiere entendimiento, 


que en lo que viene a ser arbitrio el gusto 
no hay cosa més injusta que lo justo” (Epistola a Claudio) 


“sustento al fin lo que escribi, y conozco 

que aunque fuera mejor de otra manera, 

no tuvieran el gusto que han tenido: 

porque a veces lo que es contra lo justo 

por la misma raz6n deleita el gusto” (Arte nuevo, 372) 


“Otén—Mas écudndo amor tuvo ley? 
Porque con ley no es amor” (E/ Villano en su rincén, 111) 
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the two-part Lope could be reconciled with himself in a union blessed by 
“nature.” And if, as Menéndez Pidal says, Lope and his friends found in 
the romance a very prototype of nature in art and the means whereby the 
poet could give artistic expression to his adventures, we have again the 
identification of Lope the man with Lope the poet and playwright, since 
the Romancero found dramatic extension in the comedia. 

Today Lope is viewed as a many-sided figure. Following upon Menéndez 
y Pelayo’s comprehensive Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega, an abun- 
dant bibliography testifies to the fact that in this complex prodigy, both 
personally and in his writings, one encounters almost everything—hence 
the constant risk in affirming anything about him. The natural result for 
Lope scholarship has been a concentration on the documentary facts of 
biographical research, including the chronology of the plays. Actually, 
attempts at esthetic evaluations now tend to be dismissed as “contributing 
nothing to what we know about Lope,” as one reviewer said lately. Never- 
theless, we are not excused from obligations in this area, with some re- 
assurance to be drawn from the statement T. S. Eliot made at the con- 
clusion of his essay on Dante: “In extenuation, it may be observed at to 
write in this way of men like Dante or Shakespeare is really less pre- 
sumptuous than to write of smaller men. The very vastness of the subject 
leaves a possibility that one may have something to say worth saying; 
whereas with smaller men, only minute and special study is likely to justify 
writing about them at all.” 

As we know, Lope claimed a kind of exempt zone for the romance and 
the comedia as “natural poetry” (in contrast to other poetry, which came 
under the heading of science and hence ruled by precepts). This humanized, 
“natural,” poetry is ruled, presumably, by personal will which gets its 
direction from two sources: taste, appetite and sensibility on the one hand 
(gusto, in a word), and idealism on the other. Of the first, Lope apparently 
had more than his share. The second, his idealism, now obeys, now circum- 
vents, the great institutions within which his life was set: social morality, 
reverence, honor, Renaissance idealization of love, and the classical tradi- 
tion. Accordingly, it is possible to view his career as a personal confronting 
of life and society, with his own existence resembling that of his theater: 
a two-part composition in which the person contends against established 
values and principles.® 

Historically, Lope becomes, above all his other roles, a courtier of the 
Italian Renaissance type, seeking this level by an innate and prodigious 
ability that operated in an atmosphere and manner of life consciously 
presumptuous, ingenious, poetic and sensual. The metaphor of his existence 
was formed around his complex role of lover, paterfamilias, amanuensis, 

5On this persona-personaje duality, and the poles of dramatic tension in Lopean comedia 


in general, see my article “Some Baroque Aspects of Tirso de Molina,” RR, XXXVI (1945), 
43-69. 
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tercero, poet, humanist, popular playwright, and presbyter. It is obvious 
that such an existence could not te of usual category, but, rather, atypical 
or anomalous, and in his case, productive of traits of philosophic and 
artistic universality. Uniquely, Lope was constantly escaping, by sheer 
prodigiousness, the web of his historical circumstances, in order to fly 
toward that high, rare, atmosphere that was peculiarly pleasant and neces- 
sary to him. 

Thus he evaded the hindering grasp of particular institutional claims: 
those of religion, moral standards, and preceptive art. His inclinations 
were only occasionally functions of his social situation; most of them were 
the demands of his own individuality and creative nature. When they do 
respond to his society they take the elements of the latter as conditioning 
forces rather than as determinates. Religion, for example, with a kind of 
regular, perfunctory, observance on his part, plus transitory periods of 
fervent penitence, is something taken for granted, just another element 
in his existence. Hence it is futile to expect of Lope’s genius, for living as 
well as for creating, any regular subjection to social authority or to the 
social force religion had become in his age. Lope’s idealism must be sought, 
instead, in the realization of love and justice in the concept of personal 
will and in a gallant behavior, as these are shown forth in lyric or passionate 
action. 

An elementary necessity in dealing with Lope’s statements is to dis- 
tinguish between the utterances of the works he intended for the public 
and those of his private letters. As Amezia says, “i Qué diferencia y abismo 
entre estas cartas personales, privadas, al Duque de Sessa, horras de toda 
preocupacién o temor, a buscada distancia de la politica o de la Iglesia, 
anicos temas peligrosos y prohibidos, y aquellas otras literarias, en dedi- 
catorias de sus comedias a los amigos! Cartas estas Ultimas pedantes, 
afectadas, con vanidosa ostentacién de sabiduria humanistica, empedradas 
de citas clasicas, de dichos y hechos de griegos y romanos, de razones 
intricadas, de teorias retéricas y estéticas, propias o imitadas.”’* Both are 
Lope, of course. Whether he is showing what he can do creatively in his 
refined style, or expressing his nature privately in ruder writing, he is as 
much himself in the one kind of utterance as in the other. 

I should like to call attention now to the way this division extends into 
the plays themselves, to produce both literary conventionalities and a 
great style side by side with a more realistic, sometimes brutal and natu- 
ralistic, kind of writing. The point of the few examples I shall offer is not 
that these can be found in Lope’s dramas, since almost anything can be 
discovered there, but that they repeat in his creative life the shifting, 
personal, Lope vis-a-vis his existence. 

Though there is a sharp qualitative division between Lope’s public 


6 A. G. de Amezta, Lope de Vega en sus cartas: Introduccién al epistolario de Lope de Vega 
Carpio (Madrid, 1935), p. 415. 
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and private communications, there seems to be very little essential dif- 
ference between the life he acted out himself and the highly varied imagi- 
native lives he created in his comedias. Posterity has gradually learned 
that the writings representing the literary Lope are the free and unhampered 
expression of his creative genius, and caution must always be exercised in 
attributing factual validity to any utterances in his poetry either by his 
dramatic characters or by some lyrical character he himself assumed. 
We are beguiled and entertained by these but their lasting value remains 
in the realm of imagination. Lope was variously “Fernando,” “Albano,” 
“Belardo,” “Zaide,” “Fabio,” ‘Almoralife,” “Maestre Tomé de Bur- 
guillos,” etc. Maria de Arag6n was ‘“‘Marfisa”; Elena Osorio was variously 
“Dorotea,” ‘“Filis,” “Zaida,” and ‘“Felisalba.” Isabel de Urbina was 
“‘Belisa”; Micaela de Lujan, “Camila Lucinda” and “Lucinda”; Jerénima 
de Burgos, “‘la sefiora Gerarda”; Marta de Nevares, “Amarilis.” “Damén” 
was Pedro Lainez; “Kiselo’” was Pedro de Lifidn de Riaza; “Lisardo,”’ 
D. Luis de Vargas Maurique. 
In La Felisarda, Flora and Lelio are conversing in the first act: 


Flora— Es Florida por quien mueres? 
¢Es Rosimunda? zEs Cardenia? 
éEs Albania? zEs Clorinarda? 
Silvia, Fenisa o Clavela?” 


Names and figures spring up like flowers in Lope’s poetic garden.* He 
had, of course, the vast treasuries of the Romancero, courtly verse, and the 
pastorals to draw on, but his own process, and that of his fellow poets, 
was generally a self-identification with those worlds of fancy, so that the 
personal adventures that might have been merely commonplace or sordid 


7 The quotations from the two dozen plays used in this study (dipping a teacup in the 
sea to test its saltiness) were taken from the first Academy edition, vols. XIII-XV, “Comedias 
novelescas,” and also vols. V and VIII; and from the second or “new” Academy edition, 
vols. V, XII, and XIII, as follows: Acad. V, Belardo el furioso; Acad. VIil, El Labrador 
venturoso and La Varona castellana; Acad. XIII, E/ Margués de Mantua, El Nacimiento de 
Ursén y Valentin, and Los Palacios de Galiana; Acad. XIV, El Anzuelo de Fenisa; Acad. XV, 
Si no vieran las mujeres, El Ruisefior de Sevilla, El Ejemplo de casadas y prueba de la paciencia, 
La Mayor Vitoria, Castelvines y Monteses, El Mayordomo de la duquesa de Amalfi, El Villano 
en su rincén, El Desdén vengado, El Piadoso Veneciano, La Quinta de Florencia, Servir a sefior 
discreto, and Carlos el perseguido; Acad. N., V, La Felisarda and Las Ferias de Madrid; Acad. 
N., XII, Los Locos de Valencia; Acad. N., XIII, Por la puente, Fuana and La Noche toledana. 
In this sampling, I have tried, as much as possible, to draw different illustrations from the 
same play, since, as we have been saying, Lope’s range of topics and styles makes it possible 
to gather an indefinite number of anomalies by widely scattered gleanings. 

8 “[...] y tengo, como sabéis, pobre casa, igual cama y mesa, y un huertecillo cuyas flores 
me divierten cuidados y me dan concetos” (From the dedication, to his son Lope, of 
El Verdadero Amante). 

“Mi huertecillo me dard concetos 

sacados de las frutas y las flores, 

de la contemplacién dulces efetos” 
(From La Circe, “Epistola a Fr. Placido de Tosantos, 
obispo de Oviedo”’) 
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affairs are elevated to realms of lyric experience. How can anyone dis- 
tinguish clearly between a self-conception of Lope and one represented in 
any of his created characters? He escapes so swiftly and easily from the 
bonds of reality, sliding effortlessly into the character of “Belardo” or 
“Fernando” or “Zaide.” These transformations in the everchanging Lope 
make the title Fénix particularly apt, and his comedias are themselves 
Phoenix-like in their constant re-forming of like situations and inventions, 
their perpetual re-dressing of character types and standard scenes. Life 
for him and for the vast troupe of his characters is an apparently inex- 
haustible sequence of variations on the theme of vital, sentient existence. 

It is because Lope could pass so freely and naturally between the events 


. of his daily life and the imagined world of his artistic fancy that we are 


still tempted to search for responsible statements and historical fact in 
such supposedly “autobiographical” works as the Rimas, La Arcadia, 
La Filomena, La Dorotea, the prologues to the Partes, and the public 
Epistolas which accompany some of the plays. There is no doubt that much 
of Lope’s own life is mingled in these works, but the warning stands that 
his utterances intended for the public are shifting sands. 

What is important, then, is that in this total Lope we revere there 
seems to occur virtually everything, and in such a mixture of real and 
imagined life that no one statement, or collection of like statements, can 
speak for the whole or serve as epitome of Lope himself. Nor should any 
remark by any character in his comedias carry with us, ordinarily, more 
importance than it did in that fleeting moment of its birth. If this leaves 
us confronted by a perpetual doubt in reading him or seems to impose too 
much restraint on the study of his style, there is full compensation in 
realizing that perhaps the best reward in grasping this protean figure is 
in seeing the changes he assumes as one tries to seize him. In another 
respect, Lope’s iridescence is like his age: a splendid spectacle to be viewed 
and appreciated.® 

As a Renaissance courtier, Lope cultivated the courtly style, with its 
frequent references to the world of Greek and Roman antiquity and its 
bases securely established in the great order of nature, whose forms and 
processes the poet utilized, by metaphor and other comparative devices, 
to describe, praise, or impose sanctions on his human subjects. Italianate 
influences on Spanish poetry in the fifteenth century bore their true fruit 
in the drama: of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when the cult 
of nature combined with the precept and model of classical times. Naturally, 
some modification was effected by certain dictates of contemporary taste 
and by the observance of a number of mannered comparisons. The wide- 
spread pastoral style, the vogue of Petrarchistic imitation, and the Gon- 

® As Karl Vossler says, “la comedia, que no era comedia, ni tragedia, ni misterio, ni farsa, 
en el sentido exclusivo de la expresién, sino la aleacién efusiva y copiosa de los mas diversos 


estilos con espiritu que se deleita en lo abigarrado de la vida como espectaculo” (Lope de 
Vega y su tiempo (Madrid, 1933], p. 34)- 
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goristic sophistication all contributed their influence, but the poetry of 
Lope’s theater has its real stability in the confirmations of human nature 
in the laws and forms of a wider Nature. The fact of this is encountered 
everywhere in his repertory, repeated echoes of the Hellenistic doctrine of 
the microcosmos, the analogy of man as the universe in small.!° Lope gives 
it dynamic force by infusing a Neoplatonic, mystic sense of love, carried 
into action by a sanguine, aggressive vo/untad. 

In La Varona Castellana, the Conde Don Pedro is courting the queen, 
Dojia Urraca de Castilla, and has just given her a mirror to show her the 
“picture” of his beloved: 


Conde éEn él no ves 
Todo el cielo de mi gloria? 
Mira en su cifra pequefia 
Reducido el mayor bien, 
Que a los ojos que le ven 
Su divino duefio ensefia; (Act I) 


Nature’s beauties complement and enhance the human qualities, which, 
in turn, bring out the best in nature. 


Alejandro—{referring to [sabela|— 
Vila una tarde que bajaba al rio 
Con Flora, su parienta o su criada. 
Sentdése en la esmaltada 
Orilla entre las flores, 
Que de envidia esforzaban sus colores; 
Y tomando una cafia 
Que un labrador traia, 
Cada pez que sacaba, parecia 
Una estrella de plata por el viento, 
Que mudando elemento, 
Pendiente del sedal, se resistia. 
(iSi ne vieran las mujeres! , 11) 


In such lines we seem to be listening to Géngora. 

In the same act of this same play, which abounds in metaphors of natural 
phenomena, we find Lope at his best in a sonnet that shows again the 
essential harmony of human experience with the ways of the rest of nature: 


Federico—Canta pdjaro amante en la enramada 
Selva a su amor, que por el verde suelo 
No ha visto al cazador, que con desvelo 
Le esté escuchando, la ballesta armada. 
Tirale, yerra, vuela, y la turbada 
Voz, en el pico transformada en hielo, 
© Cf, Leén Hebreo, Didlogos de amor (Madrid, 1949), “Didlogo segundo,” passim. This 


famous work must have made a substantial contribution to Lope’s cultural and ideological 
inheritance. 
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Vuelve, y de ramo en ramo acorta el vuelo, 
Por no alejarse de la prenda amada. 

Desta suerte el amor canta en el nido; 
Mas luego que los celos que recela 

Le tiran flechas de temor de olvido, 

Huye, teme, sospecha, inquiere, cela, 

Y hasta que ve que el cazador es ido, 

De pensamiento en pensamiento vuela. 


In the grand style Lope had no peer, except possibly Calderén. We 
i turn again to /Si no vieran las mujeres!, written at the height of the poet’s 
powers (M-B, 1631-32) and extraordinarily rich, as we have indicated, 
in imaginal comparisons. At the beginning of the third act, Isabela removes 
her glove to allow Ot6én, Emperor of Germany, to place a diamond ring 
on her hand. As he does so he says, and we beg permission to quote the 
whole passage to get the full effect: 


Si yo pudiera hacer al guante engaste, 
No de las piedras que al presente aplico, 
Sino de las estrellas de los cielos, 
Rotos dejara sus azules velos. 
jOh mano de cristal! ¢Qué nieve pura 
En las cumbres del alto Pirineo 
Mas intacta se vié, pues fuera obscura 
Con los marfiles que en tus manos veo? 
Un diamante que puse en tu hermosura, 
Siendo el vencido yo, ser4 trofeo 
De mi victoria; que en amor ha sido 
Siempre el mds vencedor el mds vencido. 
Si todo el Ambar, de la mar espuma, 
Si todo aquel metal donde retrata 
Su rostro el sol o la luciente suma, 
Que da cabellos a la tierra en plata; 
Si aquella fénix de purpdrea pluma, 
Y todas cuantas l4grimas dilata 
Entre dorados nacares la aurora, 
Rs Que llora risa cuando flores dora; 
Si cuanta grana el tirio y seda el persa, 
Y el chino joyas de diamantes y oro; 
Si aquella perla unién, lustrosa y tersa, 
Que de Cleopatra fué mayor tesoro; 
Si toda la riqueza que la adversa 
Fortuna sepulté del indio al moro, 
En las arenas de la mar tuviera, 
Para servirte, precio humilde fuera. 


The elements here are, as we see, those of heaven and earth, sea and 
land, metaphorically compared and brought to bend their homage above 
Isabela’s hand; with references to exotic peoples, historic characters, 
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mythology and, throughout, the evocation of color and natural form. The 
profusion of forms, ornateness unified in movement and pledged to an 
ideal, shows Lope’s baroque style in full flower. 

Naturally, in a production as vast as Lope’s the poetic quality of in- 
dividual plays is bound to be uneven. At great distance in this respect 
from such lusterless pieces as Por /a puente, Fuana or La Noche toledana 
is the brightly poetic La Felisarda, remarkable also for its rich mythological 
and historical allusions. In Act I, Flora speaks: 


(Ya la noche el negro velo 
de plata bordando esté; 

Ya se ven los ojos bellos 
con que es celestial pavén; 
ya me llama la ocasién, 

ya me muestra los cabellos, 
ya Lelio me aguardar4). 


Lope’s frequent references to ancient history and mythology are too well 
known to readers of his comedias to warrant illustration here. When his 
historical and cosmic comparisons attain a true grandiosity they form an 
aspect of his baroque: 


Lelio—jOh, tG, nueva Proserpina, 
si vas forzada, maldigo 
mi estrella; si no, tu amor 
falso, engafioso y fingido! 
jOh, quién fuera Polifemo 
y, arrojando inmensos riscos 
de este monte, al mar turbara 
y levantara el navio 
sobre montafias de espumas 
hasta los dorados signos, 
que en la pretina del sol 
son diamantes y zafiros! 


The passage is from La Felisarda, Act I, in which the king of Bohemia has 
carried off Flora, Lelio’s betrothed, by sea. 4 

At other times the use of so/, cielos, and /uz motifs is perfunctory and 
makes for a mannered style. Into this category fall his frequent classical 
allusions inspired by names: 


César—jLaura, Laura, Laura mia! 
Seguirte, Laura, podria 
Y dejar de ser quien soy. 
Pero si Apolo corrié 
Tras de otro duro laurel, 
Tras quien es lo mismo que él, 
éQué mucho que corra yo? 
(La Quinta de Florencia, 11) 
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Amezia remarks that these evidences from classical history and erudition 
are “‘reveladoras todas de la profunda influencia de la antigiiedad en la 
formacién de nuestros escritores graves, sdlida y maciza.”" In any event, 
Lope was able to show, along with the rest of his accomplishments, a 
classic style of his own, one he did not need to be ashamed of even in the 
company of Géngora and the other criticos eruditos: 


Alfonso—Ya viene Elvira, que amor la mueve, 
Dando con los pies al prado 
Mas flores que le ha quitado 
Del frio invierno la nieve. (El Labrador venturoso, 11) 


Facinta—iNo ves, adonde el Oriente 
Las nubes esmalta y dora, 
Bafiandose en una fuente 
Sus hermosos pies la aurora? 


Belardo—Hacia el Oriente he mirado, 
Y como hijuelo ensefiado 
Del Aguila, el sol vencido, 
Y mas que Faetén sufrido 
La luz del carro dorado. (Belardo el furioso, 111) 


Yet he could be guilty of the worst Petrarchism: 


Félix—Por los dos arcos, Lisarda, 
De las cejas, con que tira 
Flechas de sus bellos ojos, 
Cuya luz el sol envidia; 
Por la garganta de nieve, 
De azules venas partida, 
Que imitando un blanco mapa, 
Pone los cielos en cifra; 
Etc. (El Ruisetior de Sevilla, 111) 


Likewise, the demands of ingenio produced some combinations too clever 
for our taste today, yet they not only found favor with theater audiences 
of their day but were the mark of true wit and talent among the literati.” 
Our older critics did not fully appreciate this fact. Menéndez y Pelayo, for 
example, criticizes the trait in his edition of La Corona merecida ((Acad. 
VIII], pp. cxxvii-cxxviii): “Si se afiaden a estos substanciales defectos los 
pueriles juegos de vocablos sobre el so/ (que quiz4 fueron el Gnico motivo 
que tuvo el pocta para cambiar el nombre de la heroina) etc.” But of course! 

Op. cit., p. 182. 


See my article “Salas Barbadillo’s Don Diego de Noche,” PMLA, LXIV (1949), 484- 
506. 
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At any rate, Lope could hold his own, and more, in this department: 


Gerardo—;Podrasle escribir? 
Lucinda— No sé; 
Pero dirdsle en Ferrara 
Que con fe rara quedé 
En Venecia, y fe tan rara, 
Que no tiene igual mi fe. (El Piadoso Veneciano, 11) 


In Carlos el perseguido, Conde Ludovico engages in this repartee with 
Leonora, who is secretly married to the Duke’s chamberlain, Carlos, and 
despises the count: 


Ludovico—Basta, que al sol me resisto: 
¢Cual Aguila hiciera mas? 

Leonora—No importa, que pasar puede 
Mi fuego mas adelante. 

Ludovico—Haré mi pecho diamante 
Para que dentro se quede. 

Leonora—No hayais miedo que podais 
Detener su curso. 


Etc. (Act I) 


Examples could be multiplied indefinitely. Many figures were employed 
by ingenio but the fact of style that emerges is that Lope made the so/, /uz, 
cielo reference into a steady manner of expression, to the extent that no 
other class of metaphor could approach it in the poet’s estimation. Ordi- 
nary comparisons were far too weak and would not serve: 


por ser cosa tan comin 
esto de rosas y perlas, 
dejo su boca y su risa, (La Felisarda, 1) 


In the first act of Ursén y Valentin he begins one of the appeals of the 


King of France to the Queen with a changed metaphor but is unable to 
exclude the conventional theme of /uz, so/, cielo, estrella, etc.: 


iOh mi Margarita bella! 

iOh piedra de mi corona! 
Piedra te dije? Perdona; 
Dije mal, digo mi estrella. 
Como el sol alumbra el cielo, 


Etc. 


This particular manner of Lope’s expression became a standard reference 
of such frequency and generalized use that one may be justified in removing 
it from the category of simple mannerism and classing it as characteristic 
of his individual style. There seems to have been no other way so effective 
for setting forth a proper conversation between persons of rank or for 
recording a worthy descriptive speech. 
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The German Emperor Otén comes to call upon Isabela, dama. She offers 
him a chair: 


I sabela—Esta silla habia de ser 
De mil mundos, y éste un rico 
Dosel de estrellas del cielo. 
Emperador—Sentaos, sefiora, conmigo, 
Y ser4 del mismo sol. 
I sabela—Cuando da el sol en un vidrio, 
Resulta dél otro sol: 
Y asi, siendo vos sol vivo, 
Lo soy yo, porque os retrato; 
Pero no soy el sol mismo. 
Emperador—A\ contrario, esta mejor, 
Porque yo soy el que recibo 
Los rayos de vuestra luz, 
Etc. (iSi no vieran las mujeres!, 11) 


In spite of the metaphoric fixation, a lively dialogue is produced. Practi- 
cally guaranteeing this, of course, was the indispensable cleverness of 
repartee demanded of wits so engaged. Lope is capable however, in this 
area as in the realm of natural conceits, of distilling a pure lyric style. 

Besides the degrees of the estilo del natural as such, and the metaphoric 
manners derived from it, there is another kind of expression that belongs 
definitely to this strain of Lope’s dramatic writing and that is the cliché- 
aphorism. Since we lack any authoritative guide to expressions current 
in Lope’s period, it is sometimes difficult to determine just what had be- 
come commonplace by then. A working assumption might be that any 
truth conforming to experience and used sententiously in the plays can 
be classed as a maxim, regardless of its relative age or freshness for the 
times. The test of relevance here is whether it is a truth derived from human 
experience in the world, both in natural and in social relationships. A few 
samples will suffice: 


E] amor tiene poder 


De concertar voluntades. (El Villano en su rincén, U1) 
jOh amor, gran juntador de desiguales! (Ibid.) 
Mal dices; que la virtud 

Es de mds valor que el oro. (Ibid.) 
No hay verdad en amor, todo es mentira. (Ibid.) 
Celos son hijos de amor, (El Marqués de Mantua, 1) 


Mira que al Amor en vano 

podemos culpar los dos, 

que, como en el cielo es dios 

es en la tierra tirano. (La Felisarda, 11) 
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Que no es belleza recelo, 
Sino influencia del cielo, 
Yo amar y ella aborrecer. (El Desdén vengado, 1) 


porque en su casa 
E! loco sabe mas que el que es mds cuerdo. 
(Servir a sefior discreto, 11) 


Lope repeats a number of popular superstitions: 


Mas ¢gno has oido que un pez 

Con veneno, a quien le pesca, 

Por el sedal y la cafia 

La mano y brazo le hiela? (La Mayor Vitoria, 11) 


Yo la vi llorar un dia, 

Sentada en este arrayan; 

Mas vi que era cocodrilo, 

Que llora para matar. (El Piadoso Veneciano, 11) 


E] blanco cisne el adulterio venga, 
Y el leén de Albania le castiga, y mata 
A la leona si su afrenta huele; 
Y por eso se lavan las leonas 
Cuando han cometido aquel delito. 
(La Quinta de Florencia, 111) 


His orthodoxy includes the Church, of course, and the monarchy, and 
extends to certain romantic actions. Regarding religion, the secular plays 
had a care only for avoiding contradictions of belief, as Lope shows in 
examples like the following from E/ Desdén vengado. He begins with a 
conventionality: 


Lisena—Porque entiendan los que aman 
Que los amores descienden 
De aquellas primeras causas 
Que, cuando nacemos, guian 
La libertad de las almas. 


Then he remembers his theology and hastily adds: 


No oigo que el albedrio 
Fuerzan, pues ning-ina basta, 
Sino que inclinan e: gusto 

Y las voluntades l!aman. (Act I) 


In his references to the monarchy, Lope is not merely circumspect, 
but in addition strikes one of his most interesting balances between rev- 
erence for the king and the assertion of a strong independence of individu- 
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ality on the part of the subject. E/ Villano en su rincén is probably the 
prototype of this kind of play in Lope’s repertory. The playwright exalts 
the staunch independence of Juan Labrador, no doubt to the delight of 
his vu/go audience; at the same time he, and they, make the conventional 
obeisance to the monarch, and Juan repeatedly avows his unwavering 
loyalty to his sovereign: 


Juan—Yo soy rey de mi rincén; 
Pero si el Rey me pidiera 
Estos hijos y esta casa, 
Haced cuenta que se pasa 
Adonde el Rey estuviera. 
Pruebe el Rey mi voluntad, 
Y vera qué tiene en mi; 
Que bien sé yo que naci 
Para servirle. (Act IT) 


This play, as well as Fuenteovejuna, La Quinta de Florencia, and a number 
of others, employs the institution of kingship as a deus ex machina to 
resolve the situation. The pattern is regular: the king, appealed to by the 
peasants for redress of wrongs committed by a powerful noble, asserts his 
authority and lends protection to a// his subjects, regardless of rank. 
Justice is done, the people’s honor is vindicated, divine sovereignty is 
exalted. The great theme is the equality in honor of all good men, from 
kings to peasants. This formula made Lope the public’s idol. 

Also popular with the people were the instances of virtuous assertion 
on the part of a woman who resisted even a king. In La Mayor Vitoria, 
Casandra replies to the solicitations of the Emperor Otén: 


No, sefior; pero querria 
Estimar tanto mi honor, 

Que fuese mds mi valor 

Que tu inmensa Monarquia. 
Querria, César, dejar 

Un ejemplo a las mujeres, 

Que a vuestros vanos placeres 
No diese tanto lugar. (Act ITI) 


The example Lope likes to invoke is that of the Roman matrons. Knowing 
his personal preferences in women, we take the virtuous-woman theme as 
merely a topical allusion of the playwright, one of course that was ever 
popular with audiences, who expect idealism of their theater. 

Lope’s sure dramatic sense knew the value of such romantic notions as 
instinctive or intuitive recognitions. A quite literal case of this occurs in 
El Mayordomo de la duquesa de Amalfi. Alejandro and Leonora are children 
of the secret marriage between Antonio, the majordomo, and the Duchess 
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of Amalfi. They are ignorant of their mother’s identity, having been reared 
apart from her in a peasant family, but on seeing her they say: 


Alejandro—{Qué grande amor la he cobrado 
Desde el punto que la vi! 
Leonora—Yo, Alejandro, siento en mi 
E] corazén alterado. (Act IIT) 


Certain of the plays provide most interesting contrasts with Lope’s 
personal life. In the first act of Castelvines y Monteses, Lidio is cautioning 
Arnaldo, chief of the Monteses, about the wayward tendencies of his son 
Roselo. Arnaldo thinks that the boy will settle down when he marries. 
Lidio then paints a vivid picture of what Roselo’s home life will be as he 
continues his escapades after marriage: 


Lidio—Luego tendrds pendencias con sus suegros, 
Luego andards pagando mil deudillas, 
Para que no se sepan sus flaquezas; 
Luego hallards a su mujer llorando 
De celos de la libre mujercilla. 
Quitardle las joyas y vestidos, 

No comera en su casa muchas veces, 

Y cuando coma sera mal y tarde. 
Vendrd a acostarse al alba, y la familia 
Estara desvelada y afligida. 

Etc. 


Realistic as the description is, we have no warrant for assuming that it 
is an autobiographical reference. He may or may not have known these 
troubles in his own complicated domestic life, for anyone with imagination 
and some experience of the world could reflect these common effects in a 
fictitious situation. Still, the rectitude of the passage makes an ironic 
contrast with the Lope who maintained two households and all his life 
followed the lure of amorous adventure. Contrast also the shocking flattery 
he fed the Duke of Sessa: “‘[. . .|acdbese el mundo, que Vuestra Excelencia 
y Jacinta le volveran a poblar, y yo les diré misa.””” 

In La Mayor Vitoria, the Emperor Ot6n makes the following declaration 
in all seriousness to his minister Alberto: 


Pues, Marqués, has de saber 
Que en el cielo estan fundadas 
Las voluntades amadas 

Afios antes de nacer. (Act I) 


This bit of traditional naiveté could not possibly be a belief of such a worldly 
author, “spiritual adviser” of the Duke of Sessa in their nefarious alli- 


3 Céd. III, no. 7, cited by Amezia, op. cit., p. 416. 
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ance. In the same scene the Emperor remarks again to his minister: 


Amor, Marqués, ni avisa ni previene; 
En medio del camino sale armado, 

Y como salteador, sin resistencia, 
Roba del alma la mejor potencia. 


This stereotyped, mannered view of love, persisting in the popular theater 
of Lope de Vega, was the world that Tirso de Molina broke by his skeptical 
treatment of the love themes. 

Ringing truer in our ears, as if coming from “Lope himself,” are such 
statements as these: 


Fineo (to Octavio|—Sefior, el mayor engafio 
De amor, es creer. (Act II) 


Pompeyo—Nadie se muere de amor. (Act III) 


Yet how can we say that these assertions, which appeal to our critical 
sense by seeming to be more realistic and hard-headed, are any more 
representative of the “real” Lope de Vega than any of his fanciful or 
mannered passages? Are they not, instead, merely part of the pattern of 
sunlight and shadow that plays constantly over the landscape of his repre- 
sentations? Quantitatively we can say that the passages we should call 
“realistic” are in the minority in Lope’s comedias, for the simple reason 
that his theater is lyric and heroic and that he wrote in the elevated style 
proper to that kind of drama. Nevertheless, his images are often fresh and 
carry the impact of reality, and mingled with the high style is many a 
passage of vivid realism such as the one where the Emperor Otén of Ger- 
many describes to his minister, Alberto, how Casandra, against her will, 
kissed his hand: 


éNo has visto enfermo que llega 

Por las margenes del vaso 

Los iabios con asco y fuerza 

Para tomar la bebida? 

Pues lo mismo considera 

De la boca de Casandra. (La Mayor Vitoria, 11) 


As realism also may be classed certain original turns of plot, which are 
at the opposite pole from the conventionalities of honor and the common 
contrived endings where everything is neatly resolved. One such twist 
occurs in the last act of Las Ferias de Madrid. Patricio, complaining of the 
infidelity of his wife Violante, who has been carrying on an affair with 
Leandro, reminds his father-in-law Belardo of the vengeance the old 

“4 La Mayor Vitoria dates from the period 1615-24, probably 1620-22, according to the 


findings of Morley and Bruerton. Lope first met the Duke in August, 1605; their relation- 
ship was established immediately. 
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Romans took when their children dishonored them. Belardo swears that 
he will avenge his honor, but when the time comes he staunchly defends 
his love for his daughter and kills Patricio as the one to blame for the 
adulterous marriage. Belardo explains that if he had killed his daughter 
he would still have the dishonor; by killing her husband he killed the 
dishonor itself. 

In Lope’s “monstruosa confusién” and “natural desorden de poeta,”’ 
to use Amezia’s phrases, there are indeed few contrasts more striking 
than those between the obeisance he makes to conventions and institutions 
and that more realistic, hard-headed, practical view he sometimes takes. 
No one could be more servile than Lope himself on occasion, as witness his 
dedicatory letters and, especially, his missives to the Duke of Sessa. Like- 
wise in his plays, the fawning on title and rank goes to extremes. Some 
of this must, of course, be discounted as the language of courtesy or courtly 
jargon, but the reverence for hierarchy is unmistakably there. We have 
noted his orthodox regard for the great institutions, how they serve as 
mainsprings in the motivations of his plots.!® Along with this, however, 
is a more candid appraisal of love, honor, womanhood, social position, 
etc., revealing world-weariness, everyday skepticism, outright cynicism, 
or a bold, sometimes brutal, naturalism. 

We feel the weight of disillusionment on Duque Arnaldo of Carlos e/ 
perseguido as he laments 


jAy honra, y en cuanto aprieto 
Pones un hombre discreto! 
jQué peligrosos enojos 

Son los que causa el honor! 
¢En qué parte de la tierra 
Distinta o inhabitable 

La fe del hombre se encierra? 
Pues ya el mundo miserable, 
Todo es traicién, todo es guerra. 
éAdénde est4 la verdad, 

La lealtad, la amistad? 

Pero subiéronse al cielo, 

Que las echaron del suelo 

La mentira y falsedad. 

Ya no hay criado leal; 

Ya el amigo es enemigo; 


8 Lope’s dramas of purported historicity in particular exalt a person or institution to a 
position of the highest dignity to receive the most exaggerated praise, with homage paid by 
flattering comparisons with natural wonders and classical or mythological grandeur. These 
plays, plus the steady regard for authority, rank and institution throughout his theater, 
kept constantly before the public the ideal of personage or institution to revere. Then when 
Lope sets this power in opposition to the individual or collective honor of the people he finds 
his most effective formula for popular appeal, as in Fuenteovejuna, Peribéfiez, La Mayor 
Vitoria, etc. 
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Tirano el mds natural, 
Porque da el mayor amigo 
Por mucho bien mucho mal. (Act II) 


Lope was twenty-eight when he wrote those lines. 

A play like E/ Villano en su rincén gave the playwright ample op- 
portunity to criticize the manners of the city and the court. Aside from 
Juan Labrador’s direct comments, some of the conversations between the 
other peasants afford amusing satire. Bruno and Fileto, for example, are 
discussing the prospect of following their young master and mistress to 
court: 


Bruno—Mas dime: ¢sabras ta ser cortesano? 

Fileto—Pues ghay cosa mas facil? 

Bruno— De qué suerte? 

Fileto—No sé si acierto; lo que pienso advierte: 
Cumplimientos, extrafios, ceremonias, 
Reverencias, los cuerpos espetados, 
Mucha parola, mormurar, donaires, 
Risa falsa, no hacer por nadie nada, 
Notable prometer, verdad ninguna, 
Negar la edad y el beneficio hecho, 
Deber . . . y otras cosas mas sutiles 
Que te diré después por el camino. (Act ITI) 


In this same act, these two are thoroughly disillasioned by the vain ostenta- 
tion of servants as they learn that all they will have to do is to precede 
their master down the street. 


Fileto—Agora acabo de ver 
Que hay acd mas de un oficio 
Que es vicioso su ejercicio, 
Y viste y come a placer. 
Si no hobieran los sefiores, 
Los clérigos y soldados, 
Menester tantos criados, 
Hubiera mas labradores. 
Vase un cochero sentado, 
Que todo lo goza y ve. 
iMal afio, si fuere a pie 
Con la reja de un arado! 


The servant or gracioso, as confidant, counselor and foil of his master, 
is made to speak at times with rough realism. In E/ Desdén vengado, Tomin 
answers in this way to his master’s rhetorical question as to what he should 
do with Celia, whom he loves but who follows her own interest solely: 


Echarla a un toro, 
Pues hay cuatro mil mujeres: 
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Blancas, azules, morenas, 

Coloradas, nacaradas, 

Viudas, doncellas, casadas, 

Solteras, malas y buenas. 

Amor no es mas de costumbre, 
Acostumbrarse a otra cosa. (Act III) 


We expect a certain amount of coarseness in servant speech; in the 
mouths of gallants and their ladies the realistic strain reveals a conscious- 
ness of a new age and sometimes takes the form of bold defiance and 
cynicism. In E/ Desdén vengado again, Celia, as a “new-style” woman, 
outlines to Feniso her requirements of a gallant, among them this one: 


No ir a la iglesia jamas 

Adonde se oyere misa, 

Y si alguna vez, de prisa, 

Y esto para entrar no mas. (Act I) 


Celia’s doctrine of the “new” woman is marked by a brusque impatience 
with the old standards and a matter-of-fact appraisal of their values. 
To Feniso she declares that the qualities of a gallant should be that he 
make no demands on his lady, keep out of her affairs, and at the same 
time lavishly bestow all manner of gifts on her. Later she continues to 
another suitor, Roberto: 


Celia—jBien haya Persia! 
Roberto—Qué dices? 
Celia—Que en Persia, amigo Roberto, 
Ninguno visita a otro 
Sin que le envie primero 
Algan presente. 
Roberto— Mi alma, 
Celia hermosa, te presento. 
Celia—No he visto jamas las almas. 
éSon de tela o terciopelo? 
éSon de oro? gSon de diamantes? 
Roberto—Son lo mas que ha dado el cielo 
De precio y valor al hombre. 
Celia—zY esto me das? 
Roberto—iQué mas puedo? 
Celia—Luego si en necesidad 
Me viese de algun dinero, 
¢Podia empefiar un alma? 


Etc. (Act I) 


This attitude suggests that a more realistic new age was dawning on 
the consciousness of a society the comedia was representing daily, a new 
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awareness that considered that 


Ya pasé el siglo dorado, 

Cuando daban las encinas 

Miel, y esmeraldas el prado, 

E! rocio perlas finas, 

Hilos de plata el ganado. 

Agora es muy differente, 

Ya no se paga la gente 

Sino de gusto y provecho. (Carlos el perseguido, 11) 


Chiaroscuros, as effects of the post-Tridentine epoch in Spain, are seen 
in. Lope precisely in such contrasts with his nicely-phrased mannerisms 
and lofty styles, and in the differences he points up between the older, 
more poetic age and the frankly factual bent of the present.'* His realistic 
depictions shade into a lower brilliance when he chooses to paint with a 
lusty brutality or with strokes of raw realism. Examples of both occur in 
La Quinta de Florencia. In the second act, César’s friends, all noblemen, 
are chiding him for wasting his time and dignity in courtship of the beauti- 
ful, adamant peasant girl Laura: 


César—zNo es raz6n? 

Carlos— No, César, 
Sino entrar en su casa libremente, 
Quit4rsela a su padre aquesta noche, 
Y en gozandola, darla algan dinero; 
Que lo tendran los dos a gran ventura. 

Otavio—Carlos dice muy bien, que entre villanos, 
La fuerza solamente es de provecho. 
jMucho entiende de efetos amorosos 
Una hija jpor Dios! de un molinero! 
Estas quejas son buenas para Orlando, 
Desvanecido por la bella Angélica, 
Empero para vos, de ningan modo. 
Aqui tenéis amigos tan del alma, 
Que por vos perderan hacienda y vida, 
Criados en la quinta y buenas armas; 
Vamos luego, que el manto de la noche 
Encubre el sol, y sin gastar palabras, 
Lagrimas, quejas, voces y suspiros, 
La gozaréis a todo vuestro gusto. 


In the first act, Duke Alexander and his party are abroad at night when 
they spy Celio, caballero, hurrying to his quarters with a woman he has 


6 The fascinating, often baffling, mixture of attitudes and styles in this period proclaims 
the character of the Baroque. While the passage from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance 
marked a change of life, the transition from Renaissance to Baroque marked a change of 
values. 
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picked up on the streets: 


Otavio—Ya lleva Celio esta noche 
Con quien podella pasar. 
Carlos—Majfiana me ha de contar 
Que es dama de estrado y coche. 
¢Cuantas hay que las encuentran 
En medio de aquesa calle, . 
Y que, con bueno o mal talle, 
A tiento en sus manos entran? 
Y dejandole la cama 
Como hospital, tales son, 
Que luego, en conversacién, 
Dicen: “jAh, qué buena dama 
Aquesta noche gocé! 
{Qué manos, qué olor, qué pechos!”’ 
Dejandonos satisfechos 
De que Elena o Porcia fué. 
Y todo el dia se estan 
Rascando, y lo he visto yo, 
Las reliquias que dejé 
En la camisa al galan. 


Inevitably a certain amount of practical wisdom, sometimes ingenious, 
sometimes cynical, results from the candor and factual appraisal. It is 
often sententious: 


Siloia—Aprended, mujeres, 
Cuando el honor os conviene, 
A reparar lo perdido; 
No lloréis por el que es ido, 
Sino engafiad al que viene. (El Piadoso Veneciano, 111) 


Antonio—Yerros de amor oro tienen. (Casteloines y Monteses, 111) 


On other occasions it takes the form of a gently philosophic observation: 


Don Diego—Quiero creeros; que Menandro en breve 
Dijo que quien a amar mujer alguna . 
Aguarda a la vejez, y a que la nieve 
Se le muestre en los sienes importuna, 
Paga a la juventud lo que le debe. 


(Servir a sevior discreto, 11) 


In Ursén y Valentin, Valentin captures his savage brother, who has been 
reared by bears, by tying him up as he lies sleeping: 


Bien queda atado: no es feo, 

Antes me agrada su rostro. 

Sélo en el miedo eres monstruo, 

Que en lo demas, no lo creo. (Act IIT) 
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A useful, comprehensive classification of Lope’s wide range of topics 
and styles awaits the dedicated work of a generation, or generations, of 
scholars. Then, if such a “synopticon’”’ ever becomes a reality, it will be 
possible to establish trends in his thought, evolutions of his beliefs and 
attitudes, fixed habits and changes in his style, and other possibilities for 
ordering and understanding the profusion of elements that make up the 
Lopean theater. 

As a preliminary and very elementary observation it may be affirmed 
that both Lope and his creative writing can be analyzed along the lines of 
the duality we have been suggesting: on one plane there is a lofty idealism 
concerned with the grandiosity of institutions and the sublime aspirations 
of men in the baroque age; on a parallel plane there abound sensual de- 
mands, skeptical reactions, factual demurrers, and the many manifesta- 
tions and necessities of human gusto. Lope’s personal life, his public and 
private utterances, and the tremendous projections of his creative works, 
all play within and between these two planes. That this organization of 
life was a mark of the age as well as the vital position of its leading dramatic 
genius is seen elsewhere in the comedia as it was written by other authors, 
a most notable illustration being Tirso’s Burlador de Sevilla. Don Juan 
epitomizes the juxtaposition of the sublimely poetical and the brutally 
casual: 


Don Fuan—La noche en negro silencio 
Se extiende, y ya las Cabrillas 
Entre racimos de estrellas 
E] Polo mis alto pisan. 
Yo quiero poner mi engafio 
Por obra. E] amor me guia 
A mi inclinacién, de quien 
No hay hombre que se resista. 
Quiero llegar a la cama. (Act ITI) 


Within the high perspective of the heavens, whose majestic beauty is 
evocative of lofty esthetic responses and spiritual yearnings, protrudes 
the blunt naturalism of Don Juan’s quiero. 

That Lope shifted consciously, in his creative process, from the one aspect 
to thegother seems evident. He gives a direct illustration of subjective 
versatiiity and control in the third act of La Mayor Vitoria. In this splendid 
play, Otavio and Fineo are retracing their steps after the former, in a fit 
of anger, had left Casandra but had repented meanwhile of his hasty action 
on seeing her in imagination more beautiful than in life. The description 
is Lope at his best in colorful, natural comparisons: 


Otavio—2Viste aparecer la aurora 
Coronandole la frente 
La cinta resplandeciente 
Con que el sol los montes dora? 
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éLas candidas azucenas, 
Rematando en granos de oro 
Aquel precioso tesoro 

De las lineas de sus venas? 
¢Un clavel, cuando vestido 
De rubi la vista engajfia, 

Y entre la verde espadafia 
Parece que le han fingido? 
2Una fuente cristalina 

Que bulle en un campo yermo, 
No mas clara que un enfermo 
Con mortal sed la imagina? 
¢Con bonanza humilde un mar? 
2Un prado en Abril ameno? 
2Un cielo en Julio sereno, 
Cuando el sol se va a acostar? 
éUn almendro que se atreve 
Con la flor a las heladas, 

Por vencer las encarnadas, 
Las blancas bafiando en nieve, 
Y envidiando sus colores? 
éUn céfiro blando, en fin, 

Que salta por un jardin 

Para enamorar las flores? 
Pues asi la vi, y en calma 
Después de verla quedé, 

Y a los ojos trasladé 

La imaginacién del alma. 


But Fineo protests tiiat this imagining is traitorous, since it delivers one 
over to the thralldom of love. He says that he paints his ladies in another 


manner: 


Una mujer entre clara 

Y morena en los cabellos, 
Negros los ojos, y en ellos 
Ningan cristiano repara; 

La nariz como una esquila 
De borrico de aguador, 

Y por cencerro el humor 
Que del celebro destila; 

Una boca descubierta 

Y no limpia, sin poesia 

De perlas, que es cosa fria, 
Con sus labios de antepuerta; 
Los dientes como los potros, 
Donde los afios le hallo, 

Y que puestos a caballo 

Se llevan unos a otros; 
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La manos como tajadas 
De bacallao [. . .] 
Otavio—.Estas loco? 
Fineo—Todo lo que digo es poco. 
Otavio—Y gdesa mujer te agradas? 
Fineo—No me agrado; pero ansi 
Pintarla, Otavio, es raz6n, 
Porque la imaginacién 
Se vaya huyendo de mi. 


As the friend and confidant of Otavio, Fineo is something of a foil, and 
his contrasting speech in this instance is very like the low-order mockery 
of the gracioso. Nevertheless, it is legitimate to ask why Lope or any other 
playwright would choose to deny or lessen the effect of the noble verse 
that precedes, except of course for purposes of dramatic contrast. But 
reasons of variety and effective theater, powerful as they must have been 

i for a playwright who admitted that he wrote for the masses, are still in- 
' sufficient to account fully for a persistent dualism of style that runs through 
a whole repertory. Rather, the answer lies in the control that vo/untad 
exercised in that “natural” poetry which Lope wrote for his theater. This 
will, we have asserted, got its direction from two sources, idealism and 
gusto, and expressed itself directly and consciously along the lines of a 
corresponding dualism—greatly generalized and with many varieties in 
each category—of style. The Otavio-Fineo contrast serves as a fortuitous 
model of this direction of action and speech by voluntad. + 

Finally, Lope had an artist’s intuitive understanding of the shifting 
aspects of life, the constant change in the lights and shadows that play 
over the face of the world of appearances. As an artist he knew the validity 
of those fleeting moods and forms and seasons. He never made the mistake 
of assuming that they were not important or real. For him, as for any 
artist, the repudiation of form would be blasphemy against reality. Now 
if the artist’s style is variable, it becomes the duty of his observer to see 
that it has an order and a purpose, just as one must discern the order and 
purpose in the apparent chaos of Nature’s variety. Indeed, Nature came 
to be Lope’s esthetic authority and court of appeal. It was by desperate 
need that he discovered this basis for his artistry, this defence against his 
erudite critics and their academic classicism. But in so doing he discovered 
the well-spring of his own poetic genius and style. Now he could be sure, 
for himself and for his drama, that variety is esthetically valid, that every 
aspect has its truth.” And into the perplexity of determining the reality 
of changing aspects he plunges his characters who, like Laurencia of E/ 
Ejemplo de casadas, must find their way by force of personal will through 

7 “Fl rasgo esencial de sus cuatrocientos dramas es una tan irrefrenable complacencia 
en los cambios de la vida como fenémeno, disfraz y descubrimiento de una mas alta realidad 


no inmediatamente aprehensible, que apenas sabe uno dénde situar verdaderamente el centro 
de gravedad o la cumbre de su produccién escénica” (Karl Vossler, op. cit., p. 249). 
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the maze of appearances. Laurencia is a mountain girl who married Count 
Enrico. Her confusion typifies the problem of many of Lope’s characters, 
and presages that of Calderon’s Segismundo. 


jAy, cuanto perdi aquel dia 

Que vi esta grandeza inmensa! 

jAy, amada soledad, 

Donde con tosca llaneza 

Trataba simple verdad, 

Adornando mi cabeza 

Verde laurel de humildad! 

2Qué sirve verla cefiida 

De hojas de oro y Real corona? 

Todo este bien es fingido. 

Danteo—jQué bien cuadra en su persona, 

Belardo, el noble vestido! 

Parece que se crid 

Para reina deste estado. 
Laurencia—Bien adivinaba yo 

Que era el estado prestado; 

Mas que era fingido, no. 


She reaches firm ground, however, when she concludes: 
Créolo: tiene el mundo muchas caras. 


Such recognition was primary to the necessary adjustment to the world’s 
many aspects. Versatility, a strong will, and a genius for living—these 
are the armor and weapons in the struggle for full human existence. Lope 
possessed them in supreme degree. He endowed his dramatic characters 
with them. He displayed them in a panoply of styles that tell us a great 
deal about this man himself. 








THE HISTORICITY OF THE VALET ROLE IN FRENCH 
COMEDY DURING THE REIGN OF LOUIS XIV 


By John Van Eerde 


UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 


Criticat works treating the subject of the valet in the French theatre 
comprise a substantial bibliography. Such books as Funck-Brentano’s 
Figaro et ses devanciers, Marc-Monnier’s Les Aieux de Figaro and P. Toldo’s 
Figaro et ses origines make interesting contributions to the study of the 
valet as a convention. This article, treating the comedy of Louis XIV’s 
reign, will discuss the valet as an historical figure, an aspect alluded to 
only slightingly in such works as those cited. 

The valet on the stage is best seen and understood as a critic of society 
when approached through his master and his master’s world. The shallow 
society of the noble and “nouveau-noble” of prerevolutionary France is 
well known even to the reader only moderately familiar with the theatre. 
In the theatre as in reality the world of the genuine aristocrat, and more 
particularly of his imitator, is depicted as a cruel one. Kindness and pity 
are notably absent from it. Any means may be used to achieve social or 
financial success. If there are honest courtiers, their incomes are often so 
meagre that they resort to the sale of offices and privileges. The buyers 
of these, eager to become a part of the court scene, make their purchases 
with money gained through disreputable means. Theatre valets suggest 
that more often than not the germ of wealth is to be found in the dis- 
honesty of lawyers and usurers, the studied blindness of certain husbands 
to infidelity, and the lavishness of silly old women in love. 

It will be remembered that the average master in comedy (generally a 
petty courtier) is insincere, does not form friendships with his equally 
insincere acquaintances, and is in fact irresponsible in his personal re- 
lationships. He is particularly lacking in integrity in money matters. 
He may scorn the business man socially, but will marry the latter’s daughter 
for financial gain, which so often offers the ultimate promise of social 
advancement. 

The chief aim of many of the characters in this theatre is to become 
“des gens de qualité,” of whom Moliére’s Mascarille, posing as a marquis 
in 1659, says “...[Ils] savent tout sans avoir jamais rien appris.’” For 
many years of Louis XIV’s reign there is exposed on the stage the struggle 
to rise in the social scale above the position of one’s birth. Particularly is 
this evident in man’s external and superficial attributes, such as his dress. 


1 Moliére, Les Précieuses ridicules, sc. 9, Geuores, ed. Les Grands Ecrivains (Paris, 1873), 
II. 
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Pierre Corneille’s La Suite du menteur (1645), Nantueil’s L’ Amante in- 
visible (1673), Du Perche’s Le Chevalier dela Vieille Tour (1684) and Brueys’ 
L’ Important (1693), are, among others, plays in which valets emphasize 
the snob value of the most expensive clothes possible. Of course, the man 
wearing gold embroidery might often have an empty purse and a very 
recent genealogy. Many a stage valet has his appetite whetted or his 
wonderment aroused by witnessing his master’s purchase of a manufactured 
pedigree. Valets in this situation may be seen in such plays as Chappuzeau’s 
Le Riche mécontent ou Le Noble imaginaire (1662), Hauteroche’s Le Deus/ 
(1672) and Les Bourgeoises de qualité (1690), and Edme Boursault’s La 
Comédie sans titre (1679). This despite the royal decree of 1661 penalizing 
groundless claims to titles. 

On the stage the ultimate goal of the valet’s master is the court, the 
paradise of the “nouveau-noble” and of his exemplar, the real noble. It 
is at court that one becomes a “gentilhomme.” As the valet L’Esperance 
(in Les Bourgeoises de qualité) remarks, the gentleman farmer, isolated 
from the court, could never aspire to a better title than “gentillatre.”’ 
Regarding the court, L’Esperance sarcastically says “Nous autres gens 
de Cour, nous sommes nés sincéres;/ Et la sincérité gate bien les affaires.’” 
The antics of the courtier performing all sorts of contortions in attempting 
to achieve the correct gesture and bow are the subject of many a valet’s 
mimicry. An outstanding example is the aping of the courtiers by Arlequin, 
the valet in Delosme Monchesnay’s Les Souhaits (1693). 

The prancing favorites and would-be minions of the king described by 
the stage valet are incapable of deep personal attachments with their 
social equals or superiors. They marry for money, quite to the exclusion of 
love, and make poor husbands, as Philipin of Francoise Pascal’s Le Vieillard 
amoureux (1663) indicates when he lists debauchery, jealousy and brutality 
as the most common male characteristics. Generally servants in French 
comedy of the period emphasize the dishonesty in the aristocratic marital 
relationship. The valet Ramire of Lesage’s D. Felix Mendoce (1700) uses 
one of the more picturesque images in a discussion of this dishonesty with 
the suggestion that locks should be fitted to letters rather than to doors. 

The stage valet is especially sensitive to this subject of love because 
the normal master’s attitude denies the servant’s right to such an emotion. 
So prevalent is the attitude in this theatre that one speculates whether 
Descartes’ next enquiry after that of the soui of the dog might not have 
concerned that of the valet. Chevalier’s Guillot of Les Amours de Calotin 
(1664) illustrates the situation as he says of love, “Pour n’estre qu’un 
Valet, en suis-je moins sensible?” (II, 4).' 

The historical development of the valet role has logically made it an 

* Hauteroche, Les Bourgeoises de qualité, 111, 7, in Le Théatre de Noél Le Breton, (Paris, 


1772), III. 
3 Chevalier, Les Amours de Calotin (Paris, 1664). 
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apt vehicle for the portrayal of society. Among the conventional roles of 
French comedy well-established by the sixteenth century is that of the 
valet or lackey (a possible future valet) who helps young love overcome 
obstacles put in the way by aged authoritarians, or scoffs at the pedant, 
or advises and also ridicules his master. We may see him practicing his 
wiles and generally manipulating the plot, whether we look in Jodelle’s 
Eugéne, Grévin’s Esbahis, Belleau’s La Reconnue, or Larivey’s Le Laquais, 
Tournebu’s Les Contens, or Jean Godard’s Les Desguisez, among many 
other plays of that period in which the servant is conspicuous. 

However, if the valet role is a convention, it is one that has kept in 
touch with reality. It is instructive in this respect to consider an Italian 
influence on the role in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This in- 
fluence was that of the characters of improvisation who performed in the 
‘Commedia dell’ Arte.” It is true that mere improvisations, stabilized by 
the mask, became conventions like Mezzetino, Scaramuccia and Arlequino. 
However, it is too frequently overlooked that the “Commedia dell’ Arte 
scenari” are often basically the imitation of a written Italian comedy; 
that is, of a play depicting with unabashed realism the lusty era of the 
Italian Renaissance and written by such men as Ariosto, Aretino, Bibbiena, 
Caro, Cecchi, Lorenzo de’ Medici, and Machiavelli. These writers did not 
feel that the fact that the valet role derived from the theatre of the ancients 
made it an untouchable convention. Their plays clearly show this. They 
adapted the role to their own times and used it as a means to describe 
their society just as French writers were to do a century later. The con- 
tinual adaptation to environment by the ‘““Théatre Italien” in Paris before 
its banishment in 1697 is a fact of theatre history. One may recall the pre- 
ponderance of Frenchmen among its chief writers: Boisfranc, Delosme, 
Dufresny, Fatouville, Lenoble, Mongin, Palaprat and Regnard. 

The servant role universally lends to adaptation. This may be seen in the 
“‘gracioso” of the Spanish theatre, the other important foreign influence on 
French classical comedy. It is to be noted that a study of the servant type 
in Spanish literature leads to the heart of the realist “genre,”’ to such works 
as the Celestina and the Lazarillo. In Sempronio and Parmeno we already 
find typical servant characteristics: criticism of the master, laments about 
personal misfortune, class-consciousness, and cowardice; in addition, the 
role is given a technical importance with regard to plot development. 
Lazarillo too is typical as he wanders from master to master, the butt of 
misfortune, the eventual possessor of craftiness that out-foxes even that 
of his master, and the beneficiary at the end of the novel of slightly im- 
proved circumstances that permit him to marry and announce contentedly 
‘Tengo cargo de pregonar los vinos.” 

Despite the many conventional aspects that may be detected in servant 
roles, their realism proclaims their historicity, whether the role be found 
in Spanish, Italian or French literature, and whether in the novel or in the 
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theatre. The recognition of this, it would seem, is among the considerations 
which lead Montesinos to dwell on the idealist-realist form in which the 
master-servant relationship appears to him in the plays of Lope.‘ 

In seventeenth-century comedy the valet, like his slave ancestor, is his 
master’s intimate companion. With reason L’Epine in Palaprat’s Le Concert 
ridicule (1689) asks, “Bon, y a-t-il rien de secret dans une maison ou il y a 
des valets, et surtout des servantes?”’® This familiarity sometimes makes a 
devoted companion of the valet. He is on the other hand all too often a 
scheming malefactor. He would have us believe that it is his master’s 
mistreatment that frequently forces him off the straight and narrow path. 
Many a valet complains of the irregular hours forced upon him by his 
dissolute master. An additional wrong to be endured is the non-payment 
or irregular payment of wages. In other words the servant feels that he is 
little better than a chattel and scarcely considered human. Certainly we 
see the master’s stick lifted against the servant in many a play, and refer- 
ences to the beatings of servants are legion in the theatre. At best the 
master-servant relationship appears in the guise of a heavy-handed pa- 
ternalism. 

The valet jealously guards his own rung on the hierarchical ladder, 
however vociferous his complaints about his lot may be, and as the century 
progresses the former confusion between the functions of valet and lackey 
is considerably dispelled. For example, La Ronce, a lackey in Hauteroche’s 
Crispin musicien (1674) chides the valet Crispin for forgetting that they 
were once close companions. Crispin warns him, “Point de comparaison.”* 
And Crispin in Montfleury’s La Dame medecin (1678) is wont to blame the 
lackeys for his own shortcomings. Even among themselves, theatre valets 
cling to distinctions. Among such we may cite Moliére’s Mascarille, whose 
self-styled refinement leads him to scorn fellow valets and Chappuzeau’s 
Philippin, who describes himself in L’Avare duppé ou Homme de paille 
as a “valet d’importance.’” 

Since the stage valet is traditionally a tippler, it would seem significant 
that in seventeenth-century comedy we begin to see him more generally as a 
social drinker. Chevalier’s Ragotin of Les Amours de Calotin (1664) drinks 
under circumstances that suggest moderation, and Babille of Palaprat’s 
La Prude du temps (1693) feels that he can play the young gentlemen 
because he has often gone drinking with such. L’Olive in Dancourt’s 
Le Tuteur (1695) neglects his duties because he frequents cabarets but not 
because he gets drunk, and Caillet’s Pratolin of Za Loterie (1697) bemoans 
the dissipation of his wages in the amiable activity of pub-crawling. 

If the valet looms as a’social being in his drinking habits, he is likewise a 
very real personage avout mealtime. Among servants who indicate this are 


4 José F. Montesinos, Estudios sobre Lope (Mexico, D. F. 1951). 

5 Palaprat, Le Concert ridicule, sc. 5, CEuores (Paris, 1735). 

*Hauteroche, Crispin musicien, 1, 6, Théétre, Il. 

7 Chappuzeau, L’Avare duppé ou ?Homme de paille, I11, 1 (Paris, 1663). 
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Hauteroche’s valet Philipin, who makes it clear in L’ Amant qui ne flatte 
point (1668) that duties must not interfere with his meals, and a mere 
lackey who balks at going on an errand during mealtime in Baron’s Le 
Rendez-vous des Tuileries ou Le Coquet trompé (1685). 

It would be a mistake to regard the stage valet wholly as a downtrodden 
individual whose fondest hopes are limited to the servant hierarchy men- 
tioned above, with moments of a token independence. The fact is that his 
ambitions often go beyond such limitations and are characterized by an 
increasing concern on his part with matters of finance. His marriage to the 
maid or “suivante” at the end of the play appears less automatic as the 
century progresses, the lady evincing a certain reticence until assured 
of her suitor’s financial prospects. Thomas Corneille’s Lisette of L’ Amour 
a la mode gives a hint of this trend in mid-century (1651) as she says to 
Cliton, ‘““Voyons compter |’argent et puis nous parlerons.’’* Hauteroche’s 
valets have the kind of ambition of which Lisette would approve, as witness 
Philipin of Le Soupé mal-apprété (1669) and L’Esperance of Les Bourgeoises 
de qualité, both of whom plan futures to rival their masters’. A year after 
this last play, Marine in Brueys’ Le Muet (1691) stipulates that the valet 
Frontin must pursue a career if she is to marry him, and a year later Dan- 
court and Saint-Yon collaborate in writing Les Maurs du tems, in which 
the valet’s economic potentialities are plainly stated. Among other valets 
who describe their ambitions in terms of finance as the seventeenth century 
comes to a close and turns, we may cite Pasquin of Visé’s Les Dames vengées 
ou La Dupe de soy-mesme (1695), Hector of Regnard’s Le Foueur (1696), 
Adrien and Flamand of La Noce interrompue (1699) and Le Faux Honnéte- 
Homme (1703) respectively, both plays by Dufresny, Valentin in Regnard’s 
Les Ménechmes (1705), Crispin of Lesage’s Crispin rival de son maistre 
(1707), Crispin of Regnard’s Le Légataire universel (1708) and Frontin of 
Legrand’s L’Epreuve réciprogue (1711). 

But between Regnard’s latter play and that of Legrand, there appeared 
one in which we find the ambitious valet par excellence. The reference is 
of course to Lesage’s Turcaret (1709). Frontin is an advocate of self-advance- 
ment, impure and simple: “aprés quelque tems de fatigue et de peine, je 
parviendrai enfin 4 un état d’aise.”* Frontin is given three years by Lisette 
to become the man of affluence whom she would be willing to marry. This 
he proceeds to become at the expense of his master, Turcaret, himself an 
ex-valet. Lesage’s Frontin is much more than the “Fourbum Imperator’”’ 
Moliére’s valet, Mascarille, called himself in L’Etourdi (1655), rightly 
recognizing in himself the pinnacle of the scheming character that had 
descended from the slave of ancient comedy. Frontin’s intrigue transcends 
the play to reach the rotten world of reality depicted in other plays of the 
period. 


8 Thomas Corneille, L’ Amour 2 la mode, V, 10, Thédtre (Amsterdam, 1750), I. 
* Lesage, Turcaret, II, 10, Recueil de pidces (Paris, 1739), II. 
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As has been stated above, even as a convention the valet role had old 
ties with realism in litetature. However, the validity of the valet as a 
vehicle for the portrayal of society in French classical comedy can be 
accepted only through authentication in the pages of social history. In 
other words, how genuine an historical personage is the valet? 

The intimacy of the master-valet relationship in the theatre is of course a 
dramatic necessity in plot construction, but it was also often a historical 
reality. Abbé de Choisy in his Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire de Louis XIV 
remarks that, ‘“‘C’est un malheur aux-gens-élevez de ne pouvoir se passer 
de la confidence de leurs domestiques.’”"° Mme de Lafayette takes the 
trouble to witness the signing of the marriage contra’: between her “sui- 
vante” and her husband’s valet. The Abbé Fleury in Les Devoirs des maitres 
et des domestiques, realizing how much the servant sees of his master, warns 
the former not to expose the latter’s weaknesses to the children of the 
family. Valets often continued, as a matter of course, to serve masters 
imprisoned for political reasons; furthermore, they were themselves some- 
times incarcerated for being active conspirators. For example, in 1637 
several of the Queen’s servants were charged, together with Her Majesty, 
with conspiring against the state. 

Duclos notes the familiarity between Louis XIV and his valets, who no 
doubt were themselves a servant aristocracy: “Ils ont élevé ou renversé 
bien des fortunes; et peut-étre en est-il ainsi dans toutes les cours.” The 
Cardinal de Retz attributed his escape from imprisonment during the 
Fronde to his valet Fromentin, and d’Ablancourt’s valet is said to have 
arranged the marriage of his master, whose gambling debts he took much 
to heart. Intimacy could lead to influence, as Babeau states in Les Artisans 
et les domestiques d’autrefois: “Le valet-de-chambre a un réle moins en 
vue et des gages moins élevés que le maitre d’hétel; mais il a souvent plus 
d’influence dans la maison.” 

Was the valet the malefactor that the theatre suggests he was? The 
evidence is in the affirmative. On October 21, 1656 Mme de Lafayette 
complains to Ménage of the disobedience of servants, and in June or July 
1662 she charges that a valet has stolen her copy of L’ Histoire de la Princesse 
de Montpensier and shown it to twenty people. After a valet had killed 
M. Tilladet in mid-century, a decree forbade servants to carry arms and 
enjoined masters to dress them in identifiable livery instead of in gray. 
The correspondence of Gui Patin is full of references to thefts and murders 
committed by valets and other servants in the generation following the 
Fronde. 

Were any of the reasons brought forward by the stage valet to explain 

© Abbé de Choisy, Mémoires pour servir 2 Phistoire de Louis XIV (Amsterdam 1747), 
D. ° 
; 7 Mémoires in La Nouvelle collection de mémoires relatifs @ [histoire de France, 


ed. Michaud et Poujoulat (Paris, 1881), XXXIV, 488. 
2A. Babeau, Les Artisans et les domestiques d’autrefois (Paris, 1886), p. 263. 
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his own delinquencies operative in the case of the real valet? Was the latter 
in fact subjected to irregular hours, often without pay; did he have reason 
to feel that his master scarcely considered him human; and did he actually 
suffer a heavy-handed paternalism that included beatings? 

It is true that in the reign of Louis XIV there was not much concern for _ 
servants’ physical comforts. The coachman slept in the stable, the cook 
in the kitchen; lackeys and pages often shared the same mattress, stretched 
out on the floor. However, despite all this, there was an important com- 
pensation: the food was good. In periods when peasants were feeding on 
herbs and roots, many of them who became lackeys must have expressed 
their gratitude for the regular meals in tones loud enough to impress 
feilow-servants. Such gratitude made for loyalty, and indeed letters of the 
era frequently allude to loyal valets engaging in intrigue on their masters’ 
behalf and even wielding the sword. The latter display of affection led, 
it must be admitted, to such abuses that, as stated above, servants were 
eventually forbidden to bear arms. 

The rather rugged circumstances of servants apparently comprised a 
system acceptable to them, provided abuses were not carried too far. 
But they often were. Fleury, whose Devoirs has already been cited, indi- 
cates that among the most serious of the abuses was the irresponsibility 
of masters with regard to the payment of servants’ wages. Apparently 
valets were the victims of stingy masters not in the theatre alone, for it is 
not unusual to find such statements about seventeenth-century gentlemen 
as this: “Ses gens estoient tousjours deschirez et hors que ce fust pour 
quelque entrée ou pour quelque autre chose semblable, il n’eust pas voulu 
faire un sou de dépense.” 

Valets of course had a personal stake in their masters’ economic situation. 
This situation constituted a continual unfavorable pressure on wages, which 
were often insufficient and unpaid over long periods. The inadequacy of 
wages may help explain why so many real valets engaged in intrigue for 
their own profit, just as did their stage counterparts. Masters contributed 
further to their valets’ unscrupulousness in the seventeenth century by 
employing anyone without checking the references, as valets were scarce. 
Consequently, a host of vagabonds who kept their jobs only as long as their 
stealing was profitable infiltrated the ranks of respectable servants. This 
circumstance must have reduced integrity generally, as wages failed to 
rise in proportion to the demand. Furthermore, whereas the “maitre 
d’hétel”” might openly exact a commission from any underling employed 
by him on his master’s behalf, the valet had no similar prospects. 

There was a basic attitude on the part of employers toward the servant 
class that militated against the widespread development of integrity among 
servants. As an example, in 1649, says the Duchesse de Nemours, the Prince 
de Condé was advised to thwart a suspected attempt on his life by sending 

% Tallemant des Réaux, Historiettes (Paris, 1854), I, 59. 
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a lackey on a carriage trip in his stead. Tallemant des Réaux tells of a 
master who derived maximum benefit from a bleeding to which his valet 
was subjected rather than himself. La Rochefoucauld reports that a lackey 
was unjustly charged with an attempt on his master’s life. Racan, in his 
Vie de Malherbe, claims that Malherbe used to fine his valet for misbehavior 
and give the money to the poor, this act of charity being deemed appropri- 
ate, since an offense against the master was one against God, 

Moreover the Abbé Fleury, writing in 1688, makes some illuminating 
remarks concerning the master-servant relationship. Reading Fleury, 
one can sense that the abuses of which stage valets complain may not be 
illusory. Unchristian and inhumane, he says, is the tyrannical spirit that 
looks upon valets as animals of another species, as tools of convenience, 
born to serve. Wages should be increased at regular intervals. The master 
owes his servants subsistence, employment and corrective discipline. Food 
should be good and plentiful but without delicacies, which only lead to 
insolence. The fare should be particularly abundant in Lent, so that there 
will be no excuse not to observe fast days. Clothing should function as a 
protection against the cold, not as a gaudy ornament. Fleury advises the 
master to encourage the servant to go to communion on the important 
feast days. The servant must be kept away from the evil influence of the 
cabaret. The master, being the guardian not only of his servants’ religious 
welfare and morals, but also of their characters, will deal severely with 
the common failing of lying. Fleury advises masters to support the higher 
ranking of two quarreling servants. 

In short, Fleury advocates the paternalistic master. One may cite as an 
example of such paternalism the regulation of drinking on the part of the 
household staff, a commonplace in the well-organized household. And the 
Abbé Fleury disapprovingly notes that masters often have an aversion to 
married servants, feeling that they multiply into wretchedness. This atti- 
tude is prevalent enough, says the Abbé, to force servants to postpone 
marriage indefinitely. Hence, social custom and dramatic exigencies are 
seen here to coincide, for in the theatre the valet’s bachelor status enables 
him to carry on a love affair, which is generally a mere technical tool that 
contributes to intrigue. 

Regulation of the servant’s life was not wholly disadvantageous to him. 
If he was told what he had to do, he was also told what he did not have to 
do. Hence, the theatre valet, rebelling as he often does at a task that he 
claims not to be his, echoes reality. Babeau tells us that the servant is 
expected to perform certain well-defined duties to the exclusion of all 
others. Fleury sees this system breeding laziness in the valet, who may 
have nothing to do once his master is dressed. He advises the valet to read 
and study with sincere zeal: “‘Parce qu’ils sont bien vétus, et souvent mélez 
avec les gens de qualité, qui viénent voir leur maitre, il y en a qui font les 
beaux esprits, affectent de grands mots, parlent et decident sur toutes 
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les nouvelles de la cour et de la guerre: puis quand ils sont entre eux, ils 
retombent dans leur naturel de valet, et dans leurs discours bas et grossiers. 
Je voudrois qu’ils aprissent du commerce des honnétes gens, 4 penser a 
parler raisonablement: mais se renfermant dans ce qui est de leur portée, 
et ne disant jamais rien qu’ils n’entendent.””* 

There is another aspect of paternalism which has particular significance 
with regard to the beatings suffered traditionally in the theatre by valets 
and lackeys, who are often apprentice-valets. Such beatings were frequent 
in the existence of the real lackey, and that very paternalistic attitude that 
Fleury sought to develop in masters surely contributed to them. The 
lackey was often still a boy whose master stood in loco patris. Indeed, 
Fleury exhorts masters to mete out punishment according to Proverbs 
XIII, 24, which commands fathers not to spare the rod. Records of the 
seventeenth century show that lackeys were beaten to punish forms of 
misbehavior that were more often than not typical of youth. That the 
lackey was beaten because of his age rather than because of his station is 
indicated by the treatment of the page. The latter was well above the 
lackey in station, often being a noble, but he too was young and was beaten 
for his misdeeds. But can this help explain in the light of social history the 
beatings suffered by the stage valet? To say that they are borrowed trom 
the experience of the real lackey is not enough, particularly in view of the 
fact that these beatings have characterized the role from its inception in 
Greek comedy. However, the answer may lie in another phase of social 
history. The valet was often an ex-lackey, promoted for meritorious service 
by a master who had brought him up from boyhood. Now even if masters 
did in the main respect the new rank and the added years of the servant 
who had been thus promoted, it is not unreasonable to assume, in the light 
of the pertinacity of habit, that there may have been numerous masters, 
who forgetting that the boy had become a man and the lackey, a valet, 
continued to show their displeasure by administering beatings. 

Paternalism suggests hierarchy, and, as has been frequently stated, the 
servant-world of the seventeenth century was highly organized. The 
Dictionnaire de Trévoux distinguishes between ‘‘valet de pied” the servant 
of a “grand seigneur,” and “valet de labeur,” whose master would be of 
lower station. There was a mixture of classes on a household staff. The 
“aumonier” and the children’s tutor might belong to the clergy; the 
“écuyer” and the pages often represented the nobility; the secretary, 
the “intendant,” the “maitre d’hétel,” the “valets-de-chambre” might 
be middle class, while. the lackeys and such have been described as lower 
class. The social historian Babeau notes distinctions between “‘l’intendant, 
le valet-de-chambre et le simple laquais, comme entre la demoiselle et la 
servante.”'® A large staff comprised from 300 to 500 servants. At meal 


™ Abbé Claude de Fleury, Les Devoirs de maitres et des domestiques (Paris, 1688), p. 144. 
16 Babeau, Artisans, p. 253. 
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time tables were assigned according to rank. In their work, servants per- 
formed specified duties only. In the larger houses some valets might have 
valets or lackeys of their own. The whole organization emphasized dis- 
tinctions. Courtin, writing in 1672 in Le Nouveau Traité de la civilité, says 
that a man will be offended if his valet is mistaken for a lackey. 

Was every servant to limit his horizon by the extremes of this hierarchy? 
Certainly not. In the first place there is evidence that the educational 
level of the valet was raised in the seventeenth century. Among those to 
testify to this effect was Dubos, writing Pierre Bayle on November 19, 
1696, saying: “Il y a parmi la nation des domestiques beaucoup plus de 
savoir-vivre et d’éducation qu’autrefois.”” Looking about him at the turn 
of the century, the valet probably felt better equipped to make his way 
than did his ancestor of Henry IV’s reign. Like Turcaret, he must have 
seen that intelligence, enhanced by education, might successfully combat 
the privilege of birth. It is interesting to note that just such education was 
favored by an advocate of paternalism like Fleury. 

In the second place, a way to combat the discontent arising from the 
already noted low wages was to harbor ambitions. These could be achieved 
within the servant hierarchy or by rising out of it. Fleury, for instance, 
refers to the “profit of the wardrobe” as an accepted custom, although 
subject to the master’s goodwill. He remonstrates with servants, by the 
way, for wearing their master’s linen. The honest servant seems to have 
had, in one way or another, enough opportunities to be deemed a good 
match for a lady’s maid. Mme de Lafayette said of the valet who was to 
marry her maid in 1655: “Ce garcon-la a du bien.””* 

There were cases of marked rises from the servant class. For example, 
the ‘“‘maitre d’hétel,” Audiger, amassed enough money to open a lemonade 
stand and eventually become a famous merchant. He described his rise 
to the “‘bourgeoisie” in a book entitled La Maison régiée. And Quinault, 
whose literary efforts were the object of Boileau’s satire, “La raison dit 
Virgile, et la rime Quinault,” had once been the valet of Tristan |’Hermite. 
A very striking rise in status was achieved by Jean Hérault, sieur de Gour- 
ville, who rose from being La Rochefoucauld’s valet to become a Counselor 
of State in 1660, having married La Rochefoucauld’s daughter and served 
as secretary to the Prince de Condé. Sheer business acumen paid off in the 
case mentioned by Gui Patin in a letter to Spon, May 29, 1648, of a certain 
peasant’s son, named Samson, who became a lackey before rising to a 
position of affluence and then falling into a state of bankruptcy. Paris, 
according to Patin, was already the financial Mecca of the ambitious, as 
it was to be in the next century, when the lackey Rousseau was to seek 
his fortune there. In 1654 a lackey on trial for murder is reported to have 

1A. de Courtin, Nouveau Traité de la civilité (Amsterdam, 1672), p. 50. 


™ Quoted in Paul Bonnefon, La Société francaise du XVIIIéme siécle (Paris, 1910), p. X. 
1% Mme de Lafayette, Correspondance, ed. Gallimard (Paris, n.d.), I, 56. 
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admitted that financial ambitions had brought him to Paris. Although 
Patin in making full use of the word “valet” as a derogatory term follows 
the vogue of his century, he also states in 1652 that the king’s doctor, 
Falconet, was once a valet and again in 1671 says that the apothecary 
attending the Duc de Guise in a fatal illness was once a valet. 

Patin’s correspondence reveals many a success story. Typical is that of a 
Huguenot lackey of one of the king’s secretaries. This man became a tax- 
collector, secretary of the Council, was converted, and married his daughter 
to his original master’s son. This is the sort of success that stage valets 
insist is attainable. And in keeping with the historicity of the role we can 
find mention of a valet being rewarded with a wine-stewardship, just as 
servants have been in Spanish fiction and the French theatre. 

It is clear that both the advantages of which the stage valet boasts and 
the disadvantages of which he complains are part and parcel of the life of 
the real valet in the seventeenth century. The comic function of the role 
and its long literary tradition have tended to obscure this fact. Yet this 
convention of the theatre has been inextricably bound to the contemporary 
scene from its earliest history. Hence society has often been seen in comedy 
through the eyes of the valet. 

Indeed, the ratio of valets reflecting social history to those functioning 
solely in an important comic role rises perceptibly in the theatre between 
1660 and 1715. This is the period in which Moliére seeks as his prime goal 
to please the audience, and is congratulated by Boileau for his depiction 
of court life. Other playwrights follow Moliére’s example, and use the 
character of the valet more than he does as their vehicle of portrayal.’ 
If the life described has aspects susceptible to criticism, the valet, in part a 
kind of fool, is a handy spokesman in an absolutist age. The logic demon- 
strated during these years is that the audience will be especially enter- 
tained by a comic treatment of the life it knows and in fact lives. 

The theatre valet may be a kind of fool and a “porte-parole.” But he 
must be more than these if his efficacy as an agent through which society 
may be depicted is to be maintained. He must represent reality in the 
same way that the “gracioso” in the Spanish theatre does, in a role that 
far overshadows the slave of ancient comedy. This growth in the role is 
what was apparent to Maria Heseler as she studied the reasons why the 
“gracioso” was 2 considerably more substantial critic of society than was 
the slave. “Die soziale Stellung des Sklaven war wohl zu gering, um eine 
solche Kritik méglich zu machen.’”° 

® The bitterness of Sganarelle’s attack on society in Act I of Don Fuan makes him almost 
unique among Moliére’s servants, who generally are closer to the conventional pattern. 
His master’s attitude toward him is revealed in the thought “bien heureux est le valet qui 
peut avoir la gloire de mourir pour son maitre.” See Don Fuan ou Le Festin de Pierre (1665), 
II, 10 in GEuvres completes de Moliére, ed. Marpon et Flammarion (Paris, n.d.), III. 


Maria Heseler, Studien zur Figur des Gracioso bei Lope de Vega und Vorgangern (Hildes- 
heim, 1938), p. 28. 
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Indeed the stage valet is a very real person, possessed of the same charac- 
teristics in the theatre as in life. The historical verification of this fact 
has perforce included the lackey, who was so often an apprentice valet. 
The valet was a witness of the aristocratic life and in a privileged position 
to observe, criticize and report. If the historicity of the valet role is evident 
through research today, how much more so must it have been to someone 


seeing the shadow of his own valet in a play of Hauteroche, Dancourt or 
Regnard. 








ON TRANSLATING BAUDELAIRE 


Review Article by Margaret Gilman 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Since the publication of the first edition of Les Fleurs du mal just a century 
ago a very large number of translators have tried their hand at rendering 
Baudelaire’s poetry into English. In The Flowers of Evil' Marthiel and 
Jackson Mathews have brought together what they consider the best 
versions of each of the 162 poems included in the: volume. These are the 
work. of thirty different translators, on each of whom brief biographical 
notes are given. The volume is prefaced by the hitherto untranslated 
“Three Drafts of a Preface,” and the French text of the poems follows 
the translations. 

The appearance of this volume offers an opportunity for a brief survey of 
translations of Les Fleurs du mal, and a discussion of some of the principles 
involved in translating Baudelaire. All sorts of translators, professionals 
and amateurs, poets and professors, have been tempted by the tesk. There 
are five complete translations by a single author, those of L. P. Shanks 
(1926), A. F. Kraetzer (1950), Alan Condor (1952), Roy Campbell (1952), 
and James Aggeler (1955). There have been numerous partial translations, 
some containing a large number of poems, some only a few. Among the 
best known of these are those of F. P. Sturm (1906), Arthur Symons (1926), 
Edna St. Vincent Millay and George Dillon (1936), Geoffrey Wagner (1946), 
and C. F. MacIntyre (1947). Then we have the poems which appear in 
various collections of translations of French poetry, and lastly the trans- 
lations found in the works of those who are poets in their own right, such 
as James Elroy Flecker, Sir John Squire, Aldous Huxley, Countee Cullen, 
Karl Shapiro, Allen Tate, and Richard Wilbur. Many of these were dis- 
cussed by Jackson Mathews in an excellent article published in 1949, 
and I shall comment only on a few published since that date. 

The most important by all odds is that of Roy Campbell, who, as Mr. 
and Mrs. Mathews point out, is the first poet of reputation to have trans- 
lated the whole of Les Fleurs du mal. They say that he succeeds in a large 
number of poems, but is most successful in the “hard-driving didactic 
ones.” I should prefer another term than didactic, so anathema to Baude- 
laire; it seems to me that Campbell is at his best in the ironic and con- 
versational poems. He himself says in his preface that he has tried to be as 
colloquial as possible, and to avoid such poetic terms as o’er, ere, mid, 


1 Charles Baudelaire, The Flowers of Evil, selected and edited by Marthiel and Jackson 
Mathews (New York: New Directions, 1955). 
* “Baudelaire in English,” Sewanee Review, LVII (1949), 292-303. 
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etc., which have fallen out of vernacular use. And he goes on: “I beg the 
reader’s pardon if I have erred on the slangy side: but I feared to offend 
my great original who had a horror of the pompously poetic.’’* Any reader 
who has struggled through the “poeticized” versions of earlier translators 
cannot but be grateful to Campbell. But he often goes too far in the other 
direction, and spoils the poetic effect by what one reviewer referred to as 
his “jaunty vernacular.” 

Of the other complete translations, that of Alan Condor has many merits. 
It is in general faithful to the original, but tends to be somewhat softened 
down and sing-song, with too many sacrifices to rhyme. James Aggeler’s 
translation, announced by the publishers as “faithful not only to the mean- 
ing, but to the rhythm and musical qualities of the original,” is on the 
contrary painfully prosaic and commonplace. To translate “Que les soleils 
sont beaux dans les chaudes soirées!”” by “How splendid the sunsets are 
on warm evenings!” is true enough to the literal meaning, but very far 
from Baudelaire’s music and rhythm. 

The making of such an anthology as the Mathews one is fraught with 
problems. Some poems have been translated as many as twenty times, so 
that the editor must choose among several good versions. On the other 
hand, some of the poems have never been well translated, and the editor 
must either make do with the best he can find, or make or have made a 
new translation. It is interesting to compare the Mathews volume with 
the only previous anthology of the kind, that made by James Laver in 
1940.‘ There are 162 poems in the Mathews collection, 157 in the Laver one. 
For thirty-five poems both give the same translation. Of the remaining 
ones, nearly a hundred of those in the Mathews volume have been published 
since 1940, and so were not available to Laver. In nearly all these cases, 
as well as in those where Mr. and Mrs. Mathews have chosen a version 
available to Laver but not used by him, their choice seems to me a better 
one. The only translator whose absence from the Mathews volume gives 
me any regret is Lord Alfred Douglas, whose versions of La Beauté, Le 
Balcon, and Harmonie du soir | like better than the Mathews choice. It is 
interesting too to note what translators have provided the largest number 
of poems in each of the volumes (this is of course significant only for those 
who have made a large number of translations). In the Laver volume Sir 
John Squire comes first (30 poems), then F. P. Sturm (20), L. P. Shanks 
(17), and Edna St. Vincent Millay (13). In the Mathews volume Roy 
Campbell is well ahead (40 poems), then come Sturm (20), MacIntyre (13), 
and Squire (12). The figures are an amusing index not only of a possible 
change in poetic taste during fifteen years, but also of the perennial fasci- 
nation Baudelaire has for translators. 


’ Roy Campbell, Poems of Baudelaire: A Translation of “Les Fleurs du Mal” (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1952). 

‘Charles Baudelaire, Flowers of Evil, translated into English verse by various hands, 
edited, with an introduction and notes, by James Laver, and illustrated with drawings by 
Jacob Epstein (London: Limited Editions Club, 1940). 
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One cannot go through the Mathews volume, as well as a number of 
translations which have mercifully been excluded from it, without gaining 
a deeper understanding of Baudelaire himself and without realizing that 
there are some aspects of his poetry which it is particularly important for 
the translator to bear in mind. I shall enumerate these and illustrate from 
a variety of translations. Many of my examples will, I am afraid, be drawn 
from the less successful versions, simply because they make the pitfalls 
more immediately apparent. 

First of all I would stress the need of understanding the complex human 
experience which is the raw material of Baudelaire’s poetry. He was the 
homo duplex, torn by conflicting urges: the “deux postulations simultanées, 
l’une vers Dieu, |’autre vers Satan”; the “deux sentiments contradictoires, 
l’horreur de la vie et l’extase de la vie”; the two voices, one of which says, 
“La terre est un gateau plein de douceur,” the other, “Viens! oh! viens 
voyager dans les réves,/ Au-dela du possible, au-dela du connu.” Then 
there is the continual movement between “Spleen et Idéal,” the aspira- 
tions, the failures, the resulting ennui and despair, the series of attempts 
at escape which underlie the structural rhythm of Les Fleurs du mai. All 
these go to make up the experience which Baudelaire sees with such tragic 
clarity. From them stem the “deux qualités littéraires fondamentales: 
surnaturalisme et ironie,” of which Baudelaire writes in Fusées, thus 
defining the two major keys of his poetry. 

Now, the translator who sees in Baudelaire a decadent poet, out to shock 
his readers, or a diabolic poet—Brunetiére’s “Satan d’hétel garni”—or a 
dilettante, for whom nothing is really serious, can hardly fail to give a 
false color to his translation, sometimes by actual infidelity, sometimes 
merely by overstressing or underplaying. The translator is bound to be a 
critic, in the sense that his translation cannot fail to betray his conception 
and his judgment of the original. Here are two examples. The first is from 
what is probably the worst translation ever made of Baudelaire, that of 
Arthur Symons. The second stanza of Le Guignon, 


Loin des sépultures célébres, 

Vers un cimetiére isolé, 

Mon cceur, comme un tambour voilé, 
Va battant des marches funébres, 


becomes in Symons’ hands, 


Far from graves where vermin are feeding 
On bodies in miasmic marshes, 

My heart, my passionate heart is bleeding, 
The very sense within me parches. 


Now it is not just that Symons, as always, gives a very free translation; 
he is making the poet say something he never would have said. Baudelaire 
does not bear the pageant of his bleeding heart through the pages of Les 
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Fleurs du mal. 1nd whereas there are worms and bodies and graves aplenty 
in Baudelaire, the combination with miasmic marshes is singularly in- 
felicitous. 

My second example is Miss Millay’s translation of the first line of the 
second Spleen, “‘J’ai plus de souvenirs que si j’avais mille ans,” which she 
renders, “I swear to you that if I lived a thousand years/ I could not be 
more crammed with dubious souvenirs.” In addition to the intolerable 
padding, the sing- song rhythm, there is the substitution of archness for 
irony, inuicating a complete misunderstanding, not of words, but of mood 
and tone. One cannot ask of all translators the extraordinary spiritual 
affinity which Baudelaire felt for Poe, but one can hope that they will 
make every possible attempt to comprehend the experience and the mood 
of the author they are translating. 

However, the translator is dealing directly not with experience in the 
raw, but with its transmutation into poetry. Hence he would do well to 
ask what were for Baudelaire the chief qualities of the poet. First there 
is the “instinct du beau,” the quest for the ideal which the poet summarizes 
in the refrain of L’Invitation au voyage: “La, tout n’est qu’ordre et beauté,/ 
Luxe, calme et volupté.” The way in which the translators make free with 
this is extraordinary. This is E. H. Lascelles’ version: “There beauty o’er 
all Chaos reigns,/ And peace lies bound in pleasure’s chains.” Even one of 
the very best of Baudelaire’s translators, Richard Wilbur, dilutes the lines 
in a disappointing way: “There, there is nothing else but grace and meas- 
ure,/ Richness, quietness, and pleasure.” Yet the lines can be literally 
translated, as Squire does, changing only the order of the words: “There is 
beauty and symmetry,/ Pleasure and calm and luxury.” 

But for Baudelaire beauty is not always heavenly, peaceful; it can be 
hellish, monstrous: “Que tu viennes du ciel ou de |’enfer, qu’importe,/ O 
Beauté! monstre énorme, effrayant, ingénu!” This too the translators 
play havoc with. Here is Harry Curwen, one of the earliest translators: 
“Beauty wildly lovely, wantonly, weirdly fair!” Alan Condor’s version is 
appallingly prosaic: “O artless soul-freezing monstrosity!” But at least 
Condor knows what Baudelaire meant. 

In his 1859 article on Gautier Baudelaire stresses two great qualities 
of the poet. The first is the power to perceive correspondances, to under- 
stand the symbolism of the universe, the source of all metaphor. All nature 
is hieroglyphic, and the first task of the poet is to decipher the hieroglyphs. 
So in the Correspondances sonnet: 


La nature est un temple ot de vivants piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles; 
L’homme y passe a travers des foréts de symboles 
Qui l’observent avec des regards familiers. 


Here again the translators go astray. Symons, as so often, is one of the 
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worst offenders: 


Nature is a temple where we live ironically 

In the midst of forests filled with dire confusions: 
Man, hearing confused words, passes symbolically 
Under the eyes of the birds watching his illusions. 


Yet this is one of the poems that have been well translated, first by Allen 
Tate, and more recently and even better by Richard Wilbur: 


Nature is a temple whose living colonnades 
Breathe forth a mystic speech in fitful sighs; 
Man wanders among symbols in those glades 
Where all things watch him with familiar eyes. 


For Baudelaire the essence of the poetic experience is the discovery of 
symbols. He writes in the Poéme du haschisch: “Cependant se développe 
cet état mystérieux et temporaire de l’esprit, od la profondeur de la vie, 
hérissée de ses problémes multiples, se révéle tout entiére dans le spectacle, 
si naturel et si trivial qu’il soit, qu’on a sous les yeux,—ou le premier objet 
venu devient symbole parlant” (Geuores, Ed. de la Pléiade, I, 305-306). 
So his poetry is rich in everyday images; things we might well have seen, 
from which the poet leads us to the vision he alone could have. But these 
images constitute another pitfall for the translator. Occasionally he is 
struck by them, and yields to the temptation of over-embroidering them. 
Thus the lines of Chant d’automne, “J’écoute en frémissant chaque biche 
qui tombe;/ L’échafaud qu’on b&tit n’a pas d’écho plus sourd,” are rendered 
by Shanks, “I listen shuddering to each falling log/ As criminals ’neath 
rising gibbets cower.”” Now and then the translator, aware of the wealth 
of images in Baudelaire, goes him one better, and adds an image where 
the original had none. The lines of 4 celle qui est trop gaie, 


Ces robes folles sont l’embléme 
De ton esprit bariolé; 

Folle dont je suis affolé, 

Je te hais autant que je t’aime! 


are translated by George Dillon: 


They are the very symbol of 

Your gay and crudely colored soul, 
As stupid as a barber’s pole, 
Exuberant thing I hate and love! 


But the majority of translators, except for the most recent ones, are in- 
timidated by the everyday images and either clothe them in more poetic 
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words or find a “‘pretty” image as a substitute. In Le Serpent qui danse 
the stanza, 


Sous le fardeau de ta paresse 
Ta téte d’enfant 

Se balance avec la mollesse 
D’un jeune éléphant, 


is transformed by James Laver into: 


You bear the weight of idle hours, 
As heavy as lead, 

As lightly as a wreath of flowers 
On a baby’s head. 


Another example of this timidity shows up in many versions of La Chevelure 
where, in the last line of the first stanza, “Je la veux agiter dans |’air comme 
un mouchoir!” Baudelaire’s mouchoir has had much the same fate that 
Othello’s strawberry handkerchief had on the French stage in the eighteenth 
century, where it became successively a bracelet, a diamond bandeau, and 
a scarf. So here the Baudelaire translators give us “‘like a banner” (Condor) 
and “‘scarf-like” (Shanks), or else, like Miss Millay, suppress the comparison 
altogether. The translation I like best, Squire’s, keeps it: “I long to shake 
it like a handkerchief!” 

Baudelaire, like Proust, calls the poet a translator. In his own poetry 
there is a double translation; first that of experience into image, of abstract 
into concrete, then the translation of image into language. In the Gautier 
article Baudelaire gives as the second great quality of the poet his command 
of language, his “‘sorcellerie évocatoire.” And it is with the language of the 
poet that the translator is directly concerned. However well the translator 
understands the poet’s experience, the poet’s vision, the crucial test comes 
when he must find words for the poet’s words. 

It would seem obvious that the translator must first of all know well the 
language from which he is translating. Yet it is easy to collect from Baude- 
laire translations a chamber of horrors of mistranslations, errors due not 
to a failure to understand Baudelaire, but to an inadequz%e knowledge of 
French. One often-cited example (picked up by reviewer after reviewer, 
and corrected, I believe, in a second edition) occurred in a book on Baude- 
laire published some years ago. The author, unfortunately unaware that 
jeu can mean a pack of cards, translated, in the first Sp/een, “un jeu plein 
de sales parfums” by “a sport full of filthy perfumes,” and then, faced a 
few lines later by ‘Le beau valet de coeur et la dame de pique,” came out 
with “The dandy valet of the heart and the lady of pique.” Another error 
occurs in more than one translation of the line of La Muse vénale, “‘Sentant 
ta bourse 4 sec autant que ton palais.” Sturm, in general a most reliable 
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translator, renders this as “Or when thy purse dries up, thy palace 
moulders.”’ Like others, he failed to note that since in the first line of the 
poem, with which this one rhymes, pa/ais is unquestionably palace, here 
it must be, even aside from the sense, palate. Another much abused line 
is the one in Sed non satiata, “Je préfére au constance, a |’opium, au nuits,” 
which Campbell, with a regrettable lack of attention to genders, turns into 
“To troth, to drugs, to sleep.” 

Less easy to pin down is the way in which certain translators change the 
tone of the poems by the use of words and phrases which, although they 
cannot be classified as mistranslations, are alien to the original. First of all, 
as Campbell has noted, Baudelaire’s poetry is markedly free from poetical 
archaisms, language that has persisted in poetry but is no longer used in 
prose. Yet all too many translators revel in such phrases as “full oft,” 
“for aye,” “not whiles,” and the like. Even Squire sometimes nods, as when, 
in Un Voyage a Cythére, he translates “J’entrevoyais pourtant un objet 
singulier” by ‘“‘Natheless I saw a curious thing thereon.” In the other 
direction the translator can err by using a word which is fatal to the poetic 
effect, as when Lascelles turns “Mes yeux, mes larges yeux aux clartés 
éternelles” into “My eyes, my great big eyes, for ever bright.” 

Baudelaire’s vocabulary is rich in poetic words. According to Professor 
Bandy’s Word Index to Baudelaire’s Poems the words that occur most fre- 
quently (aside from articles, pronouns, and prepositions) are: @i/, ceur, 
beau, ciel, me, pleur, noir, amour, nuit, soleil, aimer, long, doux, vieux, soir, 
beauté, ange, corps, air, esprit, mer, fleur, profond, fond, parfum, dieu, 
douleur, rire, pied, sein, réve, vin, volupté, cher, dormir, éternel. On the other 
hand, as one leafs through the Index one is struck by the fairly large number 
of words which seem devoid of poetic association, such as: bric-d-brac, 
brile-gueule, carcasse, chenille, échine, élastigue, jarret, mouchoir, putride, 
termite, vertébre, voirie, wagon. Such words are sometimes used, as in Une 
Charogne and Un Voyage a Cythére, with the deliberate intent of shocking 
the reader into attention, but in general they are absorbed and fused into 
the poetry: sometimes bound in by alliteration, “Et, brillant aux car- 
reaux, le bric-A-brac confus”; sometimes carried by the upsurge of a stanza, 
“Je la veux agiter dans |’air comme un mouchoir!” These words play much 
the same part in Baudelaire’s style that the everyday image does in his 
poetic vision. In many cases the translator renders the word faithfully, 
but in such a way that it sticks out like a sore thumb. A good example 
is the lines of Le Poison: 


Tout cela ne vaut pas le terrible prodige 
De ta salive qui mord, 

Qui plonge dans |’oubli mon ame sans remord, 
Et, charriant le vertige, 

La roule défaillante aux rives de la mort! 
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Here sa/live is absorbed into the long unbroken movement of the stanza. 
But when Symons translates 


Nothing is worth the horrible projection 
Of thy saliva, thy breath is 
About to plunge my soul where Hades’ breath is, 


the pause after saliva gives it undue prominence. Campbell handles the 
crucial line well: “But to your spittle these seem naught.” 

More often, as with the imagery, the translator is frightened by the 
prosaic word and substitutes a more poetic one. Here is an example in 
which no image is involved, the lines of La Mort des pauores: “C’est |’au- 
berge fameuse inscrite sur le livre,/ Od |’on pourra manger, et dormir, et 
s’asseoir.”” Almost all the translators dodge s’asseoir, and substitute have 
good cheer, take our ease, dream, and even write. Campbell, however, does 
have ‘Where one can sleep and eat, and sit and dream.”’ One could add 
any number of examples to show that both the choice of words and their 
place in their context is a major problem for Baudelaire’s translators. 

A final problem, and again a most important one, is that of Baudelaire’s 
rhythms and rhymes. This brings up the question of whether poetry is best 
translated into rhymed verse, unrhymed verse, or prose. Baudelaire, him- 
self a master of the art of translation, had something to say on the subject. 
At one time, as his correspondence shows, he had intended to translate 
Poe’s poetry as well as his prose, but became increasingly conscious of the 
difficulties involved. In the draft of a preface to his Poe volumes, written 
about 1860, he says that the importance of rhythm and rhyme in Poe’s 
poems makes them almost impossible to translate.* He did, however, trans- 
late three poems which are included in Poe’s prose works, The Conqueror 
Worm, The Haunted Palace, and The Raven. All of these are translated into 
prose, and Baudelaire says in a note to the last one that this is a deplorable 
flaw, but that a “singerie rimée” would be even worse. 

On this last point I tend to disagree with Baudelaire as far as Poe is 
concerned, and also his own poems built around a refrain, those composed 
of lines of different lengths, and those written in octosyllables. All of these 
depend so heavily on the use of rhyme that much of their effect would be 
lost without it. But there is a large group of poems written in straight 
alexandrines, in the translation of which I would choose to sacrifice rhyme 
rather than rhythm. For rhyme is, I believe, less fundamental for Baudelaire 
than for many poets, such as Banville, whose poems often seem built 
around a rhyme scheme. Baudelaire, on the contrary, seems to begin with 
a single line or group of lines. This comes out if one examines one of the 
rare unfinished poems which have been preserved, the “Projet d’épilogue”’ 
for Les Fleurs du mail. In the thirty-four lines, intended to be in terza rima, 
we have four complete, but isolated stanzas, a few unfinished lines, and for 
the rest a series of complete, unrhymed lines, ending with the famous “Tu 


5 Baudelaire, Textes inédits (Paris: Cahiers Jacques Doucet I, 1934), p. 45. 
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m’as donné ta boue et j’en ai fait de l’or.” It seems that what came naturally 
to Baudelaire was a line or a series of lines, but that the rhymes often had 
to be found later. A close study suggests indeed that rhyme was frequently 
a difficulty for him, and he himself writes in a letter of 1857: “Je m’escrime 
contre une trentaine de vers insuffisants, désagréables, mal faits, mal 
rimants. Croyez-vous donc que j’aie la souplesse de Banville?” (Corres- 
pondance générale, U1, 48) He takes constant liberties with the rhyme 
scheme of the sonnet; he has too many weak and unsatisfactory rhymes, 
with too great a dependence on noun and participle endings; and there is 
a decided abuse of certain pairs of rhymes, such as amer-mer, funébres- 
ténebres, pleurs-fleurs. But 1 think that in many cases Baudelaire deliber- 
ately plays down rhyme, subordinating it to the rhythm of line, stanza, 
and poem, and often compensating by the use of internal rhymes. 

The translators, on the other hand, are often all too ready to sacrifice 
everything else to rhyme. Often words and images central to the poem are 
jettisoned. In Harmonie du soir, which is dominated by religious imagery, 
we have at the end: “Un coeur tendre, qui hait le néant vaste et noir /... 
Ton souvenir en moi luit comme un ostensoir!” Surprisingly few translators 
have managed to keep the ostensoir. Walton has “A heart which hates nega- 
tion’s darkling powers /.... Your sacred memory all my soul! devours.” 
And Sturm descends to “A heart that hates annihilation like the tomb / 
....+ Thy memory haunts me like an aching womb.” Dorothy Martin does 
well here: “A heart too tender for the void’s dark lair /.... And in my 
soul you shine, a monstrance rare.” And Lord Alfred Douglas has, I think, 
the best last line: “Thine image like a monstrance shines in me.” Another 
unfortunate attempt to find rhymes is in Campbell’s version of the first 
two lines of L’Invitation au voyage, “Mon enfant, ma sceur, / Songe a la 
douceur,” which become “My daughter, my sister, / Consider the vista.” 
In both these cases one can say for the translators that in these particular 
poems rhyme is indeed important; but so are sense and rhythm. And in 
many poems where rhyme is certainly less important the translators tend 
to overstress it at the expense of other elements. Thus Curwen transforms 
“Sors-tu du gouffre noir ou descends-tu des astres? / Le Destin charmé 
suit tes jupons comme un chien” into “Cam’st thou from the stars, or 
from the black abyss? / That we should fawn like dogs, and whine for a 
touch—a kiss?” The lines of Sed non satiata, 


Je préfére au constance, a |’opium, au nuits, 
L’élixir de ta bouche ot |’amour se pavane; 
Quand vers toi mes désirs partent en caravane, 
Tes yeux sont la citerne ob boivent mes ennuis, 


are transfigured by Shanks into 


To port or opiura prefer the bright 
Elixir of thy mouth, Love’s wine and manna; 
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Waking, Desire’s caravan, Joanna, 
Hastes to thine eyes, the wells of its delight. 


This last passage is also a good example of the way in which translators 
ignore Baudelaire’s rhythms; nothing could be farther from “Quand vers 
toi mes désirs partent en caravane” than the jerky “Waking, Desire’s 
caravan, Joanna.” With their almost infinite variety Baudelaire’s rhythms 
(which Jean Prévost has treated so admirably in his Baudelaire) test, more 
than any other single factor, the mettle of the translator. He has, of course, 
many strictly classical alexandrines, many romantic ones, and an occa- 
sional—and sometimes deliberate—prosaic one, such as “Comme je 
traversais le nouveau Carrousel.” But whatever the basic pattern of the 
line, he constantly varies it by increasing, decreasing, lightening or loading 
the stresses. There are countless variations between the slow steady move- 
ment of La Vie antérieure, 


Les houles, en roulant les images des cieux, 
Mélaient d’une fagon solennelle et mystique 

Les tout-puissants accords de leur riche musique 
Aux couleurs du couchant reflété par mes yeux, 


and the broken, stress-loaded rhythm of Le Flacon, 


Ainsi, quand je serai perdu dans la mémoire 
Des hommes, dans le coin d’une sinistre armoire 
Quand on m’aura jeté, vieux flacon désolé, 
Décrépit, poudreux, sale, abject, visqueux, félé. 


It is particularly this latter type of rhythm that the translator often loses; 
Sturm translates the lines from Le Flacon: 


So too, when vanished from man’s memory 
Deep in some dark and sombre chest I lie, 
An empty flagon they have cast aside, 
Broken and soiled, the dust upon my pride. 


One thing that is very characteristic of Baudelaire is the frequent placing 
of the strongest stress in the line somewhere before the end: sometimes near 
the beginning, as in “C’est le Diable qui tient les fils qui nous remuent,” 
or ‘“‘Andromaque, je pense a vous! Ce petit fleuve, / Pauvre et triste miroir 


ou jadis resplendit ...”; sometimes near the end, as in “Demain, aprés- 
demain et toujours!—comme nous,” or Je pense aux matelots oubliés dans 
une ile, / Aux captifs, aux vaincus!...a bien d’autres encor!”’ Many 


translators have noted and preserved these effects, but when they do not 
the special quality of the line is lost, as when Shanks gives us “The Devil 
pulls the strings, and as they jerk,” or “I think of sailors shipwrecked on 
an isle, / Of prisoners, captives! ... all the world’s forlorn!” Baudelaire 
often obtains the same kind of effect by his use of enjambement, as in 
‘Mais les vrais voyageurs sont ceux-la seuls qui partent / Pour partir... .” 
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One of the most striking examples is in Recueillement, where the sense runs 
over from octet to sestet: “Ma Douleur, donne-moi la main; viens par ici, / 
Loin d’eux ....”” A good many of the numerous translators of the poem 
have kept this, but at least half of them have ignored it and divided the 
sonnet in the conventional manner. 

Some translators have, however, been very successful in catching 
Baudelaire’s rhythms. Until very recently they have succeeded best with 
the poems where the rhythm is less varied; one excellent example is James 
Elroy Flecker’s Don Fuan aux enfers. The first stanza will show how closely 
he has kept to the meaning and movement of the original: 


Quand Don Juan descendit vers |’onde souterraine 
Et lorsqu’il eut donné son obole a Charon, 

Un sombre mendiant, |’ceil fier comme Antisthéne, 
D’un bras vengeur saisit chaque aviron. 


The night Don Juan came to pay his fees 
To Charon, by the caverned water’s shore, 
A beggar, proud-eyed as Antisthenes, 
Stretched out his knotted fingers on the oar. 


Another example is Aldous Huxley’s admirable version of Delphine et 
Hippolyte, of which I give the last stanza: 


Loin des peuples vivants, errantes, condamnées, 
A travers les déserts courez comme les loups; 
Faites votre destin, Ames désordonnées, 

Et fuyez l’infini que vous portez en vous! 


Far from your kind, outlawed and reprobate, 

Go, prowl like wolves through desert worlds apart! 
Disordered souls, fashion your own dark fate 

And flee the god you carry in your heart. 


A few recent poets have done admirably in reproducing Baudelaire’s 
more complicated and varied rhythms; some of the translations by Richard 
Wilbur, David Paul, Barbara Gibbs, as well as a number by Roy Campbell, 
show great skill in this respect. David Paul’s version of Bénédiction has 
regular rhymes in some stanzas, but in others there is only alliteration or 
assonance. His version of Le Crépuscule du soir makes the sacrifice of rhyme 
to rhythm which I have mentioned: 


Voici le soir charmant, ami du criminel; 

I] vient comme un complice, a pas de loup; le ciel 
Se ferme lentement comme une grande alcéve, 

Et l’homme impatient se change en béte fauve. 


Comes the charming evening, the criminal’s friend, 
Comes conspirator-like on soft wolf tread. 

Like a large alcove the sky slowly closes, 

And man approaches his bestial metamorphosis. 
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Paul’s weak and imperfect rhymes are more than compensated for by his 
faithfulness to Baudelaire’s rhythms and his use of the kind of alliteration 
and echo so characteristic of Baudelaire. Two of the best of recent transla- 
tions are those by Richard Wilbur of Correspondances, of which I have 
already quoted a stanza, and of L’ Albatros, in which he has caught admir- 
ably the difference between the rhythm of the third stanza and that of the 
other three. Here are the first and third stanzas: 


Souvent, pour s’amuser, les hommes d’équipage 
Prennent des albatros, vastes oiseaux des mers, 
Qui suivent, indolents compagnons de voyage, 
Le navire glissant sur les gouffres amers. 

Ce voyageur ailé, comme il est gauche et veule! 
Lui, naguére si beau, qu’il est comique et laid! 
L’un agace son bec avec un brile-gueule, 
L’autre mime, en boitant, l’infirme qui volait! 


Often, for pastime, mariners will ensnare 
The albatross, that vast sea-bird who sweeps 
On high companionable pinion where 

Their vessel glides upon the bitter deeps. 


This rider of winds, how awkward he is, and weak! 
How droll he seems, who lately was all grace! 

A sailor pokes a pipestem into his beak; 

Another, hobbling, mocks his trammeled pace. 


In his “Projets de préface” Baudelaire writes that French poetry has a 
mysterious and unknown prosody, that the poetic sentence can imitate 
the horizontal line, the rising straight line, the falling straight line, the 
spiral, the parabola, the zigzag, and so on. Thus precept as well as practice 
shows the importance that he attached to variations in rhythm. Any trans- 
lation that smacks of the sing-song (as Miss Millay’s, for example, too 
often do) will betray him. It is possible too to see the same kind of variation 
in the stanza as a whole; some stanzas move on the level, others work up 
to a climax, still others break like waves. In the later poems especially what 
Baudelaire calls in the dedication of the Petits poémes en prose “les mouve- 
ments lyriques de |’Ame, les ondulations de la réverie, les soubresauts de 
la conscience’”’—the natural and spontaneous movement—are imposed on 
the structure of a stanza, or of a series of stanzas, with a striking con- 
trapuntal effect. In the descriptive stanzas of Le Cygne, for example, the 
sense is constantly carried over from line to line, from stanza to stanza; 
an effect which James Laver, in his otherwise commendable translation, 
has lost by making each stanza a separate unit. Finally one can trace 
similar variations in movement in the structure of the poem as a whole: 
the horizontal movement of Le Balcon; the rise to a climax of Au /ecteur 
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and Le Voyage; the wave movement of Le Beau Navire and La Musique; 
the sudden drop of Réve parisien; the fade-out of Le Cygne—all correspond- 
ing to the themes of the poems. This variety of rhythms in the line, the 
stanza, the poem, seems to me one of the chief qualities of Baudelaire’s 
poetry, and one to which translators have paid too little attention. The 
ideal translator should be able to keep both rhyme and rhythm, but if one 
must be subordinated I believe that it should be rhyme. 

If one attempts to judge the Mathews anthology by the criteria I have 
suggested, it can be said, I think, that any real misunderstandings of 
Baudelaire or of his poetic creed are rare. And practically no actual mis- 
translations are to be found. As might be expected, the modern translators, 
who dominate the volume, have no timidity when faced with Baudelaire’s 
“prosaic” or “shocking” images and words, though all too often they do 
not manage as he d‘d to weave them into their poetic context. Many of 
the translators, though by no means all, have reproduced Baudelaire’s 
rhythms and sound patterns with remarkable success. It is of course in- 
evitable that the quality of such a volume should be uneven. Some of the 
greatest poems, such as Le Cygne and Le Voyage have as yet found no trans- 
lator worthy of them. But Mr. and Mrs. Mathews have done a real service 
in bringing together under one roof the best translations available. 

One great value of translations is that they help us to understand the 
originals better; one has the wholesome experience of making new dis- 
coveries about authors one thought one knew very well indeed. And this 
leads one to try, as I have tried here, to set up some canons which trans- 
lators would do well to follow, and by which a translation may to some 
extent be judged. They could not be better summarized than by Dryden’s 
words in his “Preface concerning Ovid’s Epistles” (1680): “No man is 
capable of translating poetry, who besides a genius to that art, is not a 
master both of his author’s language, and of his own: nor must we under- 
stand the language only of the poet, but his particular turn of thoughts 
and expression, which are the characters that distinguish, and as it were 
individuate him from all other writers. When we are come thus far, it is 
time to look into ourselves, to conform our genius to his, to give his thought 
either the same turn, if our tongue will bear it, or if not to vary but the 
dress, not to alter or destroy the substance.”* It need hardly be added that 
no one can furnish a foolproof recipe for translating Baudelaire or any 
other poet; I have tried only to indicate a few signposts that might save the 
translator from straying from the road of comprehension into the mire of 
misunderstanding. 


* Works, ed. Scott and Saintsbury (London, 1882-93), XII, 22. 
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Giovanni Boccaccio, J/ Decameron. Nuova edizione a cura di Charles S. 
Singleton. Bari, Laterza, 1955. 2 vols. Pp. 419, 470. 


These volumes appear in the series Scrittori d’Italia, whose aim is the 
establishment of a clear and accurate text and whose rules exclude all 
critical apparatus except a note demonstrating the basis for the text. Be- 
cause of the unusual importance of its material, Mr. Singleton’s note has 
been allowed 116 pages, and it wastes none of them, compressing informa- 
tion, wherever possible, into tabular form. The final table sets forth all 
the variants between the Singleton text and the text of Massera, which 
it replaces in the series. The rest of the note is devoted to the manuscript 
tradition. 

So difficult and extensive is this tradition that it has prevented the 
establishment of a definitive critical text despite the unusual importance 
of the work. No autograph is known (the argument of Chiari that Hamil- 
ton go is autograph failed to win support), but eight-one manuscripts 
(some of them fragmentary) and five early printed editions must be taken 
into account; in all of them variants are frequent. For a long time the 
practice was to base an edition on a manuscript selected as the “best.” 
Substantially all editions between Rolli’s in 1725 and Fanfani’s in 1857 
were based on a manuscript in the Laurentian Library at Florence, dated 
1384, and usually known as the Mannelli manuscript. Beginning in 1887, 
a series of articles by Tobler and Hecker brought into prominence a manu- 
script in the Berlin Staatsbibliotek, known as Hamilton go. Later the 
studies of Simmonelli interested scholars in a manuscript of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, commonly known as Paris 482. Massera adopted Hamil- 
ton go as the basis for his edition of 1927. Michele Barbi’s severe criticism 
of this edition, expanded into a general consideration of the textual prob- 
lems of the Decameron, put an end to the “best manuscript” method and 
has remained the authoritative point of departure for all subsequent 
discussion. In 1950 Giuseppe Petronio published an edition labelled criti- 
cal, but the basis for the text is not fully set forth, though it appears to be 
based on Massera with additions and corrections from sources suggested 
by Barbi; in 1951-52 Vittore Branca published an edition based primarily 
on Paris 482, but controlled by a collation of thirteen manuscripts and 
two early editions, with samplings of others for six hundred selected doubt- 
ful passages; Singleton’s is the first text to be based on a collation and 
control of the entire tradition. Anyone interested in comparison of Single- 
ton and Branca readings and of both with Barbi’s suggestions will find a 
significant number tabulated in the reviews by Vincenzo Romano, Be/- 
fagor, X, (Nov. 1955), 688, and Natalino Sapegno, GSLI, CXXXIIT 
(1956), 48. 
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When Singleton began his work there was no census of Decameron 
manuscripts available. Barbi had.spoken in his article of forty, but he 
identified only ten. Two years were required to canvas public and private 
libraries and locate the extant material. After examination each manu- 
script was microfilmed, and these microfilms are now available to scholars 
at the Library of Congress. Of the known manuscripts, only one could 
not be examined, the one belonging to the Ginori Conti Library, which 
was impounded in a law-suit. Thirty could be disregarded when found to 
be extracts or summaries of single move/le or copies of the Mannelli manu- 
script, so that full consideration had to be given fifty-one manuscripts 
and five printed editions. All are fully described by Singleton (II, 335-68). 

For their classification Singleton adopted as controlling the series of 
variants which were discovered by collation of all the texts and which 
satisfied the following requirements: they are not minor variants (e.g. 
spelling) but true variant readings, they appear in only two versions, one 
or the other of the versions appears in all the texts not mutilated at the 
point in question, each version gives a perfectly satisfactory reading in its 
particular context. The role which other variants should play in the classi- 
fication of the texts and the extent to which they blur the lines of Single- 
ton’s classification will undoubtedly be the subject of considerable discus- 
sion among Boccaccio specialists. Application of the control variants re- 
vealed three groups of texts: five manuscripts concurring in one set of 
readings, eleven manuscripts and five printed versions concurring in the 
other set, a considerable number of manuscripts containing some readings 
of one set and some of the other. The question is posed: which group re- 
flects the original? In the absence of an autograph, the editor must pro- 
ceed by reasonable hypothesis. Singleton, for reasons set out at II, 369, 
378-79, considers the sets of variants as changes made by Boccaccio and 
treats the five concurring manuscripts as representing a given stage of the 
original, the larger group of concurring texts as representing a later stage, 
and the others as contaminated versions. A set of variants occurring within 
the large concurring group assumed to represent the later stage of auctorial 
revision and satisfying within it the requirements previously stated for 
the whole tradition permits a subdivision of this group into two, which 
again are assumed to be earlier and later stages of the original. The final 
classification is then: five concurring manuscripts thought to represent a 
given stage of the original, two concurring manuscripts thought to repre- 
sent a second stage, four manuscripts and five printed versions concurring 
in what is thought to be the latest surviving form of the author’s inten- 
tion. The last group contains the texts which have hitherto been regarded 
as particularly authoritative: Mannelli, Hamilton 90, and Deo Gratias; 
to them Singleton’s examination adds a manuscript in the Laurentian 
(XLII, 3) which has not previously been much considered but which his 
study shows to be particularly useful. He concluded that the Laurentian 
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manuscript and Hamilton go derive independently from a common source 
and that Mannelli, the Leicester manuscript, and Deo Gratias all derive 
independently from Hamilton go. Singleton’s intent is to present the text 
which represents the final extant form of revision of the original, and he 
has accordingly used this group of texts as basic, although individual 
readings are controlled by extensive collation with other groups. 

Upon his analysis of variants Singleton has based a most interesting 
hypothesis. The changes are smaller in number and fewer in kind than 
one would expect Boccaccio to make if he were rewriting the Decameron, 
and none occur in the frame-work story. Therefore, instead of three auto- 
graphs as the sources of the three branches of texts, Singleton supposes a 
single copy kept in the author’s possession and retouched from time to 
time, with the three branches descending from copies made at various 
stages of the revision. 

A complete critical edition showing all auctorial variants in their correct 
chronological relation remains to be done. Professor Singleton’s work for 
the first time makes it possible to proceed toward that goal, and mean- 
while he has furnished us not only with a survey and classification of the 
extant texts but with an edition of the Decameron which very probably 
represents the last form of the author’s intention that we shall ever know. 
It is an impressive and important contribution to humanistic studies and 
a happy conclusion to fifteen years of rigorously controlled research. 


Epwarp WILLIAMSON 
Wesleyan University 


La Carriére de Fean Racine. Par Raymond Picard. Paris: Gallimard, 1956. 
Pp. 708. 

Corpus racinianum. Par Raymond Picard. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1956. 
Pp. 400. 


In the recent renaissance of scholarly work on Racine Raymond Picard 
stands out as a most distinguished contributor. Professor Picard, to whom 
we also owe the excellent edition of Racine’s Guores completes in the “‘Bib- 
liothéque de la Pléiade,”’ has now produced an account of the dramatist’s 
life, La Carriére de Fean Racine, which will remain definitive unless further 
texts can be found to clear up certain still-existing mysteries. His bio- 
graphical study is a huge book running to over 700 finely printed pages, 
it is rigorously scientific in documentation and presentation, and best of 
all it is interesting, even fascinating, to read. 

For a long time it was thought that the subject had been exhausted by 
Paul Mesnard, whose careful and comprehensive study of Racine’s life 
appears, along with the pcet’s works, in the edition of “Les Grands Ecri- 
vains de la France.” But Mesnard was inclined to accept too docilely the 
views of Louis Racine, the poet’s son, and of other eighteenth-century 
commentators, with the result that his biography tends to perpetuate the 
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legend of Racine and fails in ways to reconstruct his life. Picard’s method 
is to use only seventeenth-century texts—and he has unearthed a multi- 
tude of previously unknown ones in archives and libraries—in an effort 
to portray Racine exactly as his contemporaries saw him. 

Racine’s career is one of the greatest and strangest success stories of all 
time. An orphan from a small provincial town, raised and educated through 
the charitable offices of Port-Royal, he turned his back on his benefactors 
and devoted himself to the theater, which he enriched with some of the 
most beautiful tragedies ever written. Then he abruptly abandoned the 
stage, gradually resumed his relations with the Jansenists (whom Louis 
XIV hated and persecuted), yet became the King’s historian, even his 
confidential adviser, and finally his “gentilhomme ordinaire.”’ Along the 
way, there are some periods which abound in biographical evidence and 
others for which the evidence is quite meager. Thus it happens that Picard 
cannot give us very much new information about Racine’s fourteen years 
as a professional dramatist (1664-1677), but is merely able to clarify and 
correct many small details, particularly in connection with Racine’s sources 
of income, love affairs, and literary quarrels. At least half his book is de- 
voted to the years from 1677 onward when Racine, as a courtier and official 
historian, was a much discussed public figure. 

There is nothing new, of course, in picturing Racine as a “career man,” 
exceedingly ambitious to rise to a position of prestige and affluence. He 
undertook his first literary compositions, such as La Nymphe de la Seine, 
with his eyes on the royal court and the royal pension list. One reason for 
turning to the theater, undoubtedly, was the King’s well-known fondness 
for dramatic performances and his generous rewards to certain favorite 
playwrights. Once embarked, Racine pursued his course skillfully and 
ruthlessly. Everyone knows how he deserted Moliére in order to have his 
Alexandre staged by the more distinguished troupe of the Hétel de Bour- 
gogne; or again, how he intervened with fiery indignation in the dispute 
between Nicole and Desmarets, as though he himself had been attacked 
and dishonored. As Picard suggests (pp. 266-74), even his relations with 
la Du Parc and la Champmeslé, each in succession being not only his 
mistress but the leading actress in his tragedies, seem to have been a kind 
of professional association intended primarily to advance his theatrical 
career. 

According to Picard, the “cabale de Phédre” was not an important fac- 
tor in Racine’s retirement from the theater in 1677. Also, there was no 
sudden return to piety; the famous preface to Phédre was merely an effort, 
like some of the prefaces of Moliére, to avoid trouble with the Church, 
which was then combatting every form of dramatic art. Rather, bearing 
in mind that poetry in the seventeenth century was considered a métier 
and not a sacred mission—this latter concept was born in the Romantic 
period—Racine merely decided to devote his literary abilities to a higher 
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and better métier in the service of the King. When offered the opportunity, 
along with Boileau, to write the history of Louis XIV’s reign, he quickly 
accepted a literary assignment of great prestige and incalculable social 
advantages. We may regret, today, that his ambition as a courtier was 
stronger than his love for the stage, but his contemporaries showed little 
surprise; instead, they envied his success. It should be remembered, also, 
that actors and dramatists could not count on a steady livelihood, that 
they lived in an aura of disrepute, and that they were exposed to charges 
of immorality and even to excommunication. Thus Racine’s retirement 
from the stage, like his marriage the same year, was a move in the direc- 
tion of respectability. Picard points out, quite properly, that Racine, al- 
though abandoning the theatrical world, still maintained his literary in- 
terests. It appears that he attended quite faithfully to his historical duties, 
wrote several “ouvrages de commande” and did some work as an opera 
librettist, prepared a careful edition of his plays in 1687, and of course 
accepted with eagerness Mme de Maintenon’s invitation to compose 
Biblical dramatic pieces for her pupils at Saint-Cyr. 

As for Racine’s legendary “conversion” in 1677, Picard demonstrates 
convincingly that it took place, at the earliest, ten years later. Indeed, 
rather than a conversion, it was a slow return to sympathy and solidarity 
with the Jansenists at Port-Royal. Around 1687 he became active in the 
affairs of the abbey, although he contrived to disguise his interest as a 
family matter (for his aunt was prioress, then abbess there), and thus did 
not risk endangering his place at the royal court. It was not until 1697 or 
1698, in the last years of his life, that he wrote his fervent Abrégé de l’his- 
toire de Port-Royal—a work which he had to keep secret—and showed 
various other signs of real religious devotion. By prudent diplomacy, one 
might say by hypocrisy, he succeeded to the very end in maintaining his 
favored position in the King’s household. 

Picard’s study brings many illuminating factual details to the story of 
Racine’s life. Above all it explains the poet’s ambitions and his ways of 
realizing them. It does not attempt, however, to give a coherent or unified 
interpretation of his personality. This still remains quite baffling. His 
rebellious nature, his strange reversals of conduct, his gift for making 
enemies (along with his striking success as a courtier), his attitudes toward 
his art as a dramatist, the changes in his moral outlook, his religious feel- 
ings at various times in his life—all these are unsolved, perhaps unsolvable 
problems. It is to be hoped that attempts will be made to investigate them, 
and with the same patient, scrupulous, sensitive scholarship which Picard 
has shown in his research on Racine’s career. 

Professor Picard’s companion volume, Corpus racinianum, is a chrono- 
logical inventory of all the seventeenth-century texts—or all that he has 
been able to find—which make any mention of Racine or of his writings. 
Much of this material has appeared before in scattered places: in the 
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monumental edition by Mesnard and in later studies by Mélése, Adam, 
Lancaster, and other scholars. Picard brings all these documents together 
in a single compendium and adds many new ones which he has himself 
discovered. Also, since other investigators have sometimes been guilty of 
omissions or mistakes, he has invariably gone back to check the first 
sources, which include a very large number of seventeenth-century manu- 
scripts, periodicals, editions of plays, political tracts, files of notaries, and 
volumes of letters or memoirs. The sources are indicated throughout the 
book, accompanying the various items of information, then listed in an 
extensive bibliography at the end (pp. 375-84). As an example of the rich- 
ness of this compilation we may take the year 1675, the year of [phigénie’s 
great success in Paris; where Mesnard had ten documents at his disposal 
Picard has amassed forty. Surprisingly, the Corpus is at times quite inter- 
esting to read, for it provides substantial extracts from all the texts which 
are important or little-known. But above all it is a valuable reference work, 
one which will be consulted ceaselessly and gratefully by future students 
of Racine. 


Puitip A. WapswortH 
University of Illinois 


D’Holbach’s Moral Philosophy: Its Background and Development. By Virgil 
W. Topazio. (Publications de |’Institut et Musée Voltaire, Série d’études 
II) Genéve: Institut et Musée Voltaire, 1956. Pp. 180. 


The Zeitgeist, which has obliged so many men of the last two centuries, 
has done surprisingly little for the Baron d’Holbach. It has brushed past 
him with indifferent regard on occasions which would seem to have called 
for more cordial gestures of recognition. Materialist, determinist, and 
atheist that he was, emancipator of the mind from the hobgoblins and the 
pure poetry of metaphysics, D’Holbach occupies a special place in the 
ancestry of modern secularism. With more temerity than Voltaire, more 
consistency than Diderot, and more insensitivity than either, he arrived 
at positive conclusions which some had sensed, others had suggested, and 
still others had feared. His unique contribution to the Enlightenment was 
something no one—Pierre Bayle, Voltaire or the Encyclopédie—had either 
wished or dared undertake: to reduce to declarative form and to system 
the subtle hypotheses of three centuries of philosophic thought. With his 
transformation of eclectic humanism to systematic materialism, the age of 
the intellectual minuet was brought to an end and the positivistic century 
of the social march ushered in. 

Professor Topazio’s study of D’Holbach’s moral philosophy is a welcome 
synthesis and constitutes to date the clearest record available in English 
of the winds of doctrine which blew down the rue Royale and through 
Grandval. This portrait of the premier maitre d’hétel of Enlightenment 
philosophy, as the Abbé Galiani called him, is not unfamiliar and yet it is 
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both sharper by reason of its succinctness and richer by its depth of per- 
spective. Professor Topazio appreciates fully the complexity of ancestral 
traits which manifested themselves in D’Holbach’s formulations, and he 
traces the genealogy of the Baron’s materialism with such thoroughness 
that only the ancients might conceivably have cause to complain of neg- 
lect. He sees D’Holbach much as D’Holbach’s contemporaries described 
him, a cultivated Maecenas and man of letters, whose modesty, integrity 
and benefactions belied the Scriptural account of atheists, and as a pre- 
eminently humanitarian philosopher, for whom ethics, with its derivative 
discipline, politics, was the queen of the sciences. He reviews the many 
contributions of English deism to Enlightenment thought, noting partic- 
ularly the historical preoccupations of its early endeavors in Herbert and 
Hobbes. His summary of the contributions of Hobbes to D’Holbach’s 
atheism is both exhaustive and clear, and his assessment of Locke’s réle 
in the development of materialistic thought adds an important dimension 
to an already vast subject. His review of the critical English deists who 
followed Hobbes also indicates that D’Holbach and Voltaire, though they 
read many of the same books, did not read the same things out of them. 
Over a century ago the most notorious of modern materialists declared 
materialism to be the native son of Great Britain, conceding nevertheless 
that it was France who civilized him by endowing him with flesh, blood 
and wit. Professor Topazio’s study, like other recent analyses of eight- 
eenth-century thought, has established beyond doubt that among the 
Enlightenment’s ancestors in atheism and materialism were Frenchmen 
as well as Englishmen. The French tradition of free thought which had 
stemmed from Montaigne, Descartes, Gassendi, Bayle, Boulainvilliers and 
Meslier, and had passed down to D’Holbach’s own generation, contained 
at least as much continuity as that which had needed civilizing after arrival 
from across the Channel. From this multiplicity of sources, both English 
and French, a new view of man’s role in the universe was evolved, which 
was at variance with the established precepts of orthodox belief. No longer 
a self-sufficient entity of heroic endowments, free to use his God-given 
Reason in fulfillment of Providential purpose, man came to be seen rather 
as something of an itinerant player, whose lines and gestures were impro- 
vised from experience and dictated by circumstance. Professor Topazio 
skilfully draws out the consequences of this revolution in philosophy within 
the context of eighteenth-century ethical and social thought. Education 
became the logical shibboleth of Enlightenment reform, and the simplicity 
of this logic was nowhere more apparent than in Helvétius’ confident 
conviction of the transforming power of the conditioning principle. It is 
significant that criticism of this too hasty conclusion came from the ranks 
of the materialists themselves, and it is no less a testimony to D’Holbach’s 
discernment that he expressed his doubts concerning the efficacy of educa- 
tion to accomplish all that was being claimed for it. On this important 
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question of materialist doctrine, D’Holbach agreed fuliy with Diderot, 
whose refutation of Helvétius added not only French wit but wisdom to 
the suggestions of English materialism. 

When Professor Topazio’s survey reaches Diderot, the importance of 
the subject obliges him to devote more than perfunctory attention to this 
habitual guest at the rue Royale. He begins, as is now customary, with 
Becker’s “dilemma,” and states simply D’Holbach’s claim to considera- 
tion as a moral philosopher: what Diderot, the genius of the eighteenth 
century, could not accomplish, D’Holbach did. He regards as implausible 
Garat’s anecdote which depicts D’Holbach’s falling to his knees a deist 
before Diderot and rising a tearful atheist. He casts reasonable doubt on 
the assumption that Diderot was responsible for much of D’Holbach’s 
prose. “One need only read three or four of D’Holbach’s books in succes- 
sion,” he says (p. 114), in order to verify the distinguishing characteristic 
of D’Holbach’s style—a requirement which will probably seem excessively 
rigorous, if not disqualifying, to future critics. Professor Topazio’s view of 
Diderot, however, will not satisfy some of Diderot’s admirers, reiterating 
as it does the charge that Diderot was not only unsystematic but incon- 
sistent, and suggesting that his fidelity to atheism, like his fidelity in 
matrimony, was subject to lapses. Dr. Topazio seems to stand on solid 
ground in defending the proposition that Diderot’s mind, like his Encyclo- 
pédie, was brilliantly assembled but poorly edited, and that if its incon- 
sistencies constitute a serious fault, D’Holbach must indeed be judged a 
superior moral philosopher. 

It is no small accomplishment to have dealt objectively, as Dr. Topazio 
has done, with a historical quarrel of so delicate a nature (even at this late 
date) as atheism’s quarrel with Christian faith. He enumerates the arms 
which D’Holbach drew from the arsenal of historical and philosophical 
criticism: the geographical limits of Christian truth, the dangers of the 
spiritual power, the conniving of priests, the exclusiveness of sects, the 
improvidence of Divinity, the pessimism of Christian theology, etc. 
That D’Holbach was using borrowed weapons is immediately apparent, 
and it is in part for this reason that his most serious engagements with the 
enemy seem less epic and less brilliant than they might otherwise have 
been. Nevertheless, D’Holbach’s posterity as well as his contemporaries 
would probably have forgiven him his lack of originality if only he had 
been satisfied to leave the argument where a subtler skepticism had left it. 
For D’Holbach it was not enough to declare the existence of God un- 
proved; it was necessary to prove positively that God did not exist, and 
that the hypothesis of His existence was unbecoming to serious philoso- 
phers. If eighteenth-century skepticism was largely a posture of prudence, 
as is commonly supposed, D’Holbach deserves recognition at least for 
restoring integrity to the philosophic profession, even though he himself 
hid behind the veil of anonymity and pseudonymity to accomplish it. This 
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dogmatism of disbelief did not prevent him, in any case, from defending 
tolerance for believers and disbelievers alike, convinced as he was of the 
ultimate triumph of truth. Professor Topazio regards as regrettable D’Hol- 
bach’s conclusion that the modern world was more virtuous than the 
ancient, and reproves him further for his occasional confusion of empirical 
and normative categories. To most readers these reproofs will seem allow- 
able. 

Dr. Topazio has remained unintimidated by the redoubtable authorities 
who have expressed impatience with eighteenth-century determinism in 
the field of ethical thought. D’Holbach’s system, on his showing, was a 
thoroughly humanistic determinism, in which man himself played the most 
important role. Like Diderot’s, it was the antithesis of fatalism, maintain- 
ing that man’s reason, though decermined, would contribute to determin- 
ing the future, if man were determined to use it. D’Holbach’s exhortations 
to do good and eschew evil—whether or not one agrees with Grimm that 
they were capucinades—were at least not inconsistent with his determinist 
principles. It is not certain that Dr. Topazio’s clarity on this point would 
satisfy the objections which the late Professor Mornet used to raise and 
which have had echoes in recent American discussions, but continued 
reformulation of the position should in any case serve to advance the de- 
bate. 

In the sphere of political thought, D’Holbach is shown to have been 
more conservative than either Rousseau or Diderot, willing to accept the 
virtuous and enlightened monarch of philosophic tradition, yet firmly re- 
jecting the claims made for him on grounds of divine right. His opinion 
of the proper relation between Church and State followed logically from 
the general views of the Church which his atheism had dictated. His sug- 
gestion that kings and priests had sometimes made common cause against 
the people frightened even the enlightened Frederick, who thought the 
author improperly disrespectful of constituted authority. In the end 
D’Holbach emerges as an apostle of what Dr. Topazio calls “legislated 
morality” independent of any help from religion, and untremmeled by 
any residue of ignorance, superstition or fraud. D’Holbach’s social system, 
as this admirable study suggests, brings eighteenth-century social thought 
to full circle by affirming the hypothesis with which it began: that a society 
of men without the Law of God will do by nature and by legislation the 
things contained in the Law. Yet it is evident that in the course of this 
philosophic voyage, new lands have been charted. Compared with the first 
formulations of empirical sociology in Montesquieu, D’Holbach’s legislated 
morality was rationalistic and unhistorical from beginning to end. And as 
Hubert observed of the enlightenment in general, it was as innocent of 
metaphysics as M. Jourdain’s speech was of prose. 

Dr. Topazio has written as favorable a study of D’Holbach’s militant 
atheism and humanitarian mania for world-saving as present knowledge 
and opinion would seem to warrant. His enthusiasm for his subject, which 
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is apparent throughout, is by no means uncritical. He indicates clearly 
enough that D’Holbach was a derivative thinker, and he is well aware 
that the Baron’s poor polemical prose was unequal to the originals from 
which it was derived. Dr. Topazio’s control of relevant bibliography is 
impressive, and his navigation through the critical straits of contradictory 
authorities in eighteenth-century scholarship is accomplished almost with- 
out collision (Belaval being the notable casualty). It is true that his por- 
trait is drawn against the background of D’Holbach’s philosophic friends, 
whereas that of his non-philosophic critics is largely ignored. To have done 
otherwise would have given proportions to his subject which were doubt- 
less forbidding. His writing is marked with precision and care, despite rare 
minor details which are misleading (e.g., his representation of Hobbes’ 
defense of monarchy as being based on divine right, p. 152). His conclud- 
ing sentence, in which allusion is made to “the true nature of man,” may 
also be regarded by some as begging a question which is likely to be de- 
bated for some time to come, in spite of D’Holbach’s heroic efforts to settle 
the matter. Here, however, Dr. Topazio might justifiably reply that a 
reasonable rhetoric in conclusions is not without precedent. His excellent 
presentation of the Baron D’Holbach should do much to modify the 
widespread convention that serious philosophic thought in the French 
eighteenth century was largely confined to four great men. The volume is 
published by the Voltaire Institute and Museum and does honor to Mr. 
Besterman’s editorship. 


LELAND THIELEMANN 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Le Style des Pléiades de Gobineau. Par Michael Riffaterre. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1957. Pp. 239. 

This careful style study seems to have pursued two ends. The first aim 
was to find a worthwhile text, on which “impressionistic” criticism had 
made guesses that seemed to merit clarification by a thorough analysis. 
The second goal was to establish a workable stylistic method or, as the 
sub-title reveals, to make an Essai d’application d’une méthode stylistique. 
M. Riffaterre believes that Gobineau, better known for his racial theories 
than for his literary qualities, has written a remarkable novel in Les 

Pléiades, the story of the friendship of three supermen and their pursuit 
of happiness. He further felt attracted to his task by Mistler’s edition 
(1946) and its apparatus of variants. The method applied here is said to 
be a combination of the solid French kind of analysis with Spitzer’s loftier 
speculations (p. 17), except that the analyser is not supposed to be a 
philologist with an appropriate configurational stimulus but simply an 
average reader. This unfortunate view of the reader-critic (who generally 
is blind to his subject) has been introduced into stylistics by Damaso 
Alonso (not mentioned in the bibliography). 

The study is subdivided into five main parts. Chapter one: “Le travail 
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du style,” lavishly using Mistler’s variants, is reminiscent of Albalat as 
well as of Audiat. Both of these authors, as is known, shift the accent from 
the description of the artifact to the explanation of the process of its 
growth. Riffaterre with his strong psychological tendencies even goes so 
far as to declare the first-draft style the expression of a subconscious spon- 
taneity, and later corrections the expression of conscious intellectual con- 
siderations. I would not make such far reaching decisions and use variants 
sparingly only in cases where they help to elucidate the esthetic aspect of 
the final work. Chapter two: “‘Effets de style sur fond de langue” tries to 
assess the écarts of Gobineau’s parole from the state of the French language 
around 1870 in general, and from “le degré zéro stylistique” in the par- 
ticular cases (p. §9). Admiring the philological exactness of M. Riffaterre, 
one does not feel quite at ease over the substitution of the average reader 
of 1874, with his alleged particular “Sprachbewusstsein,” for the one of 
1957. Despite its over-sophistication this chapter is very rich in remarks 
on the parodistic use of oxymoron, litotes, hyperbole, and the original 
presentation of the “Renouvellements de clichés,” an earlier special study 
of M. Riffaterre’s. 

Chapter three: “L’Intensité,” although very thoroughly done, blatantly 
reveals the shortcomings of the too closely copied method of Bally, aiming 
at affectivity and expressivity (p. 21). For such a study Croce’s espressione 
estetica is much more helpful. We are told that Gobineau, the man, has 
certain fics and certain procedures of repetition and accumulation, word- 
order, gradation, anaphora, polysyndeton and asyndeton, binary and ter- 
nary rhythm conceived of as procedures of surprise for the “destinataire.” 
What we really want to know is not fidgetting distinctions between what 
was “spontaneous” and what was “willed” and for whom it was intended 
in the process, but what is the esthetic distribution of all these elements 
within the structure and what is the relationship between voice and ad- 
dress within the fictional framework. 

Chapter four: “‘La Concrétisation” deals with that fundamental charac- 
teristic of literary versus scientific language which American scholars 
generally call imagery. To come to terms with his problem called intelli- 
gently “conception spatiale du spirituel” (p. 119), M. Riffaterre is forced 
to make many assumptions and distinctions. One of the assumptions is 
that any picturesque language is poetical, that concrete language is a 
“substitution” for abstract language, that more or less subjective abstrac- 
tions already contain a degree of concreteness, that Gobineau’s meta- 
phorical concretisations are simply visualizations. Vossler, on the other 
hand, saw the greatness of the French metaphor precisely in its pale, lyrical 
element which appeals to the sentiment rather than to the eye. One of 
Riffaterre’s distinctions is the old technical one between developed com- 
parisons and “abridged” comparisons, namely metaphors, while modern 
esthetics would consider them rather as unbridgeable elements, the similes 
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belonging to epic amplification or didactic allegory, the metaphor to the 
world of lyrical symbols. The neglect again of distributional problems is 
here compensated for by interesting subdivisions such as 1) “La comparai- 
son developpée en métaphore,” and 2) “La comparaison développant une 
métaphore.” 

Chapter five: “Convergences de procéliés stylistiques” seems intended 
as an expansion into structure by accounting for the reciprocity and inter- 
dependence of affective and descriptive elements in the same sentence 
where, for instance, the asyndeton with its phonetic pauses constitutes at 
the same time the rhythm, where narration fuses with interior monologue 
and where solemn statements appear as veiled irony or even satire. It is 
evident that the author wanted here to do something about the interplay 
of the “Hohere Wirkeinheiten” according to the terminology of H. Seidler 
(quoted on p. 17, but not in the bibliography). But this attempt gives only 
the impression of a series of well conducted exp/lications de texte. 

The merit of this dissertation consists in offering an exhaustive grammar 
of stylistic choices and possibilities (“‘un éventail de variétés stylistiques,”’ 
p. 12) as occurring in one particular novel of one particular “usager du 
material que la langue lui fournit” (p. 14). It is meant a as basis for com- 
parative studies (pp. 12, 19, 23, 84, 97, 1 36). A stylistically well informed 
and psychologically interested syntactician, lexicologist, semanticist and 
rhetorician has given us a profound insight into the merely verbal aspects 
of Les Piéiades. But there is lacking the real study of the structure (called 
“contrapunctique,” p. 10), texture, interior attitude, harmony, relation- 
ship between the parts among themselves and to the whole, the esthetic 
center from which the creation sprang (and which is neither simply the 
“théme amitié et amour” nor the psychological propensities “quéte de 
l’absolu” and irony). Most of all, there is missing the evaluation of the 
literary merits of the novel based on the interpenetration of all these 
elements. Consequently M. Riffaterre has produced exactly what he 
objects to, following Professor Juilland, in Charles Bruneau, namely a 
linguistic appreciation of a literary work, i.e. an appraisal which does not, 
and can not decide on literary merits. Let us imagine what this method 
would mean for a work of truly poetic implications! I do not know a better 
answer than the formula a French colleague wrote me as a judgment on 
M. Riffaterre’s study: ““Devant des ceuvres plus secrétes, ces clefs seules 
demeureraient d’un secours illusoire.”” Even Richard A. Sayce, who worked 
in his Style in French Prose along lines similar to those of M. Riffaterre, 
is now inclined to reject this type of stylistic analysis as /iterary criticism. 
This springs at least from his recent article: “Literature and Language,” 
Essays in Criticism, VII (1957), 119-33. 

But I want to close this review with a positive remark. We have no 
other stylistic monograph where the verbal aspects of a single work are 
assessed so intensively without deviations into mere lists of examples or 
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statistics (despite a due consideration of Van der Beke, Guiraud and even 
Yule) and with.such a plethora of poised, clear and important remarks 
linking the samplings which are given with a real French mesure and in 
the soundest scholiast tradition inherited from classical philology. 


Heimut Hatzrevp 
The Catholic University of America 
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The Continuations of the Old French Perceval of Chrétien de Troyes. Edited by 
William Roach. Vol. III, Part 2: Glossary of the First Continuation. By Lucien 
Foulet. Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 1955. Pp. vii + 328. 
Professor Foulet’s glossary to the three volumes of the First Continuation is a 
valuable and attractive addition to the still meager resources of Old French lexi- 
cography. The definitions, translations, and decisions on inclusions are his; the 
proof-reading and the verification of references were done by Professor Roach. 
Since the glossary was designed as an aid to the interpretation of the poem, words 
readily comprehended by the reader of modern French were omitted. This limita- 
tion is customary, but in this case unfortunate. A glossary serves many purposes 
and this one will frequently be consulted by specialists, as has been the case with 
Foerster’s Worterbuch zu Kristian von Troyes’ sdmtlichen Werken. Scholars would 
have been greatly helped by line references to volume number as well as to MS, 
or by the inclusion of a table such as: Vol. I (7,/,D); II (E,M,9,U); III (L,S,P, 
U, R, pp. 603 ff.). It is a convenience to the general reader to have words listed 
twice (anermi/enhermi, carne/charme, copol/pecoul, etc.), but lexicographers should 
take note that both listings may contain definitions and examples, and that cross 
references are sometimes lacking, or else the reference is in one direction only. 

Professor Foulet has constructed his glossary on the same principle as he did 
his famous Petite Syntaxe, which, in many ways, it supplements. Old French is 
compared with or differentiated from modern French. When a word has a complex 
history, meanings, constructions, and idioms which are still in standard use are 
separated from those that have disappeared. This is done with great precision and 
thoroughness, even to the mention of survivals found only in dialects (see afoler, 
charriere, nun, etc.). Modern alternatives may be given (abeorer/faire boire, che- 
valchier/aller 2 cheval, etc.), the first appearance of a modern meaning may be 
dated (see donet, fin adj. etc.), or attention may be called to the progressive adoption 
of a rival construction (sus et jus yields to amont et aval, which loses out to haut 
et bas). Phonological, morphological, or syntactical aspects of certain words may 
be discussed. The presence of aspiration is noted, and—what is rare in dictionaries 
—the problem of word juncture is brought up. Under sire we read in part: “{. . .] 
chevalier(s) sire, il est difficile de déterminer si ces deux mots se pronongaient tout 
d’une suite ou s’il y avait entre les deux mots une légére pause qu’on pourrait 
marquer par une virgule; |. . .].”” Under tres note is taken of its close relation to the 
following adjective or adverb, which explains the sixteenth-century forms éresdien, 
tresbon, etc. There are morphological notes on hesitations in gender, the presence 
of case distinctions, the use of contractions (such as mes), the use of e/ for edes, the 
prefix re, and on verb paradigms (see particularly estre). Syntactical notes concern 
the se and si constructions, and the use of adverbs (jus, outre, etc.). 

The definitions or translations of pertinent passages are handled with great skill. 
Every effort is made to detect the slightest nuance and to fit each meaning to the 
context. Stylistic values, ironic flavors, pejorative colorations are duly noted. Two 
translations of a phrase may be given, or even three. Words that scribes appear to 
use interchangeably to meet the needs of versification are carefully distinguished, 
with special attention to twins or triplets such as: chastel/chastelet, chief /teste, 
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chiere/vis, cierges/chandoilles, cité/vile, damoisel/valet/bacheler, colere/chagrin, 
laiens/caiens, mantel/chape, paveillon/tente/tres, pucele/damoisele. Words that raise 
sociological questions are treated at length: chevalier, dame, escuier, estre (upstairs 
room), loge, mantel, palés, tornoi. In some cases the literary réle of a word is dis- 
cussed: oisel, roi, soldoier, and there may even be a surmise as to where the author 
found a word or meaning: raige “empressement joyeux, gaité bruyante”’ possibly 
came from Jean Renart. There are, of course, the rarely instanced or problematical 
words: doé] (“trou dans le mur’’), drugue, gaingle, clopense, colfles, debate, desviz, 
enbanter, en es, esgarni, espanu, fiente, forcié (noun), frosine, frou, fuster, gachois, 
hordeiire, lancier (noun), lovier, manchier, menreté, muteret, muete (in Feru de muete 
et de randon), orcuel, orrom, paignon, panu, parafoler, regale, respasser (meaning 
“mourir”), sozpireis. Allowance is made for scribal vagaries and errors, and for 
variations induced by the rhyme: ronchinel, rubois, saintage, solt (3 pret. of savoir), 
etc. 

Everywhere it is apparent that the author of this glossary has called upon years 
of experience, as well as upon the best authorities. Since he is dealing with a rela- 
tively good Old French poem, he has credited the author with as much literary 
acumen as possible. One illustration will suffice. In L 3659-3661 La maison et le 
herbergage, Que li sire por son estage, I avoit faite et conpassee . . . the faite et con- 
passee is translated “‘batie et installée,” although compassee more commonly means 
“constructed.” It would be permissible to see here the typical device of pairing 
words of similar meaning, a device which when used in E 6113 Tote derote et derompue 
elicited the comment: “{. . .] l’auteur, ou le scribe, ne s’est pas apergu que ces deux 
participes appartiennent au méme verbe [.. .].” However, the interpretation 
“furnished” is perfectly possible. 

Upon occasion Professor Foulet adds to the historical fact a bit of linguistic 
theory. In accounting for the loss of words or meanings, he has, as a rule, held to 
well established principles. We can agree that mes, mont, vair suffered from homo- 
nymic conflicts. Hui, already a combined form in Latin, was too weak phonetically 
to survive by itself. fus may have gone out for the same reason, or as part of a 
trend, mentioned many times, to omit adverbs with verbs of motion: “{. . .] en fr. 
mod. le verbe seul marque le mouvement” (page 158). Professor Foulet, who often 
uses English as a clue to Old French, is well aware that English differs markedly 
from modern French on this point. The theory that words with fluctuating meanings 
(see guerredon), or with too many nuances (see marir), or lacking in precision (see 
ire) disappear because the trend in French is toward greater precision is, however, 
open to question. Many factors may be involved, such as social change, powerful 
rival words, the pressure of the morphological pattern, etc.; and then there is the 
fact that many similar words remain in use (for example, oeuvre, rendre, tenir). 
The suggestion that issir weakened because speakers lost sight of its etymological 
composition (ex + ire) seems to me untenable. Usually these problems are handled 
with caution, as is the case with movoir: “On s’explique mal cette disparition 
presque totale, car, malgré sa grande utilité en particulier pour indiquer un départ 
rapide, le vb. mouvoir n’a pas été remplacé: remuer qui s’est confondu avec re- 
mouvoir n’a qu’une faible partie des sens du vb. simple. Nous exprimons les autres 
sens a l’aide de différents verbes qui existaient déja a cété de lui [. . .].”” I suspect 
that these diverse verbs are more regular, and that movoir lost out for the same 
reason that “toucher” is more popular than “émouvoir.” 
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It is not possible to list all the contributions of this masterly glossary. It would 
repay the scholar to read it cover to cover, not only for the many extended analyses 
(that on foi exceeds 2500 words) but for the many delightful and informative 
sidelights on both Old and modern French that might otherwise be missed. (L.P.G. 
Pecxuam, Columbia University) 


The “Epistolae metricae” of Petrarch: A Manual. By Ernest H. Wilkins. (Sussidi 
Eruditi, VIII) Roma: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1956. Pp. 35. The Prose 
Letters of Petrarch: A Manual. By E. H. Wilkins. New York: S. F. Vanni, [1951]. 
Pp. 143. Professor Wilkins occupies an outstanding position among contemporary 
Petrarchiste through his many studies of the complex questions connected with the 
dating of Petrarch’s writings. Above all it was to the understanding of the Can- 
zoniere that, in Enrico Carrara’s words, “a new direction was given by the American 
school of E. H. Wilkins,” and we now possess the results of those life-long investiga- 
tions in his masterly volume, The Making of the ““Canzoniere”’ and other Petrarchan 
Studies (Roma, 1951). But Professor Wilkins has also always taken a great interest 
in the vast mass of Petrarch’s epistolary material, 576 pieces in the various collec- 
tions of prose letters and more than 70 Epistolae metricae. These documents are, of 
course, of prime importance for the clarification of the details of Petrarch’s life but, 
most unfortunately for that purpose, only rarely indicate directly the years in which 
they were written. Consequently the dating of this material has become one of the 
main concerns of scholars in the field of Petrarch studies, and the dates of indi- 
vidual letters, as well as of whole groups of letters, have been discussed in numerous 
and highly variegated publications, sometimes in rather unexpected places. Pro- 
fessor Wilkins has made important contributions of his own to these researches but, 
as long as thirty years ago, he realized that even more had to be done and that 
there existed a pressing need to assemble in one easily accessible publication the 
results of those widely scattered discussions. He took it upon himself to render 
that true yeoman’s service to the cause of Petrarch scholarship and published in 
1929 his Modern Discussions of the Dates of Petrarch’s Prose Letters. This slim volume 
certainly fulfilled the author’s all too modest hope “that it may prove a useful tool 
in the hands of Petrarch scholars.” As a matter of fact it became indispensable and 
Professor Wilkins felt himself obliged to comply with the general desire for a new 
and greatly enlarged edition which appeared under the title The Prose Letters of 
Petrarch: A Manual. Finally he undertook to provide a similar key to the discussions 
concerning the dates of the metrical letters and published The “Epistolae metricae”’ 
of Petrarch: A Manual. 

Since the earlier of the two Manuals has not yet been reviewed in this periodical, 
it seems appropriate to discuss it together with its later “companion,” to use Pro- 
fessor Wilkins’s own word. Both booklets are arranged in exactly the same fashion, 
in six parts. Parts I describe the various collections of the prose and metrical letters 
which were made by Petrarch himself or by later compilers, and enumerate the 
principal editions. Of particular interest here is Professor Wilkins’s list of what he 
calls “Epistolae metricae variae,” i.e. twelve epistles not included in Petrarch’s 
original collection, and the discussion of two “Epistolae metricae wrongly attrib- 
uted to Petrarch.” In Part I of The Prose Letters we find a list of eighteen “Miscel- 
laneous Letters” which were neither included in any of Petrarch’s own collections 
nor in G. Fracassetti’s edition of 1863 of the “Variae.” Parts IT contain, in alpha- 
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betical order, tables of the addressees of the letters and of the places in which they 
were written. Parts III catalogue all studies which include discussions of the dates 
of the letters and epistles and which were published, in the case of the prose letters 
since G, Fracassetti’s various editions and translations (1859-70), and in the case 
of the epistles since D. Magrini’s edition (1907). These bibliographies list 135 and 
35 items respectively. In Parts IV Professor Wilkins presents the results of his 
examination of the extant literature in an admirably concise and practical fashion. 
For through the use of symbols which refer to the previous parts he enables the 
reader to ascertain simultaneously for each letter or epistle the name of the ad- 
dressee, the place of writing, and most important, the date given it either by 
Petrarch himself or assigned it by later scholars. In a great many cases we find that 
the date of a single letter was discussed, frequently with very divergent results, 
in six, seven or even more publications. The final parts, V and VI, list the corre- 
spondence addressed to Petrarch, and give indices of the Incipits of Petrarch’s 
letters and epistles. 

It remains to be seen whether or not the editors of the Edizione Nazionale of 
Petrarch’s Opere will attempt to imitate what in 1929 Professor Wilkins called 
“the heroic effort” made by G. Fracassetti in his Italian translations of the various 
collections of the prose letters to assign more or less definitive dates to the whole 
mass of this epistolary material. But for the present and probably for quite a time 
to come Professor Wilkins’ two Manuals will be of the highest value for every 
scholar concerned with any aspect of Petrarch’s life and work. (THEopor E. Momm- 
sEN, Cornell University) 


The Chief Rivals of Corneille and Racine. Translated by Lacy Lockert. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Press, 1956. Pp. 605. Through the medium of English 
blank verse Lacy Lockert, who is well known for his translations of Dante, Racine, 
and Corneille, now seeks to acquaint English readers with ten seventeenth-century 
minor French tragedies as well as with two eighteenth-century plays of this type. 
Included in this handsome volume are Mairet’s Sophonishe (1634), Tristan’s La 
Mariane (1636), Du Ryer’s Saiil (1640) and Scévole (circa 1644), Rotrou’s Venceslas 
(1647) and Cosroés (1648), Thomas Corneille’s Laodice (1668) and Le Comte d’ Essex 
(1678), Campistron’s Andronic (1685), La Fosse’s Manlius Capitolinus (1698), 
Crébillon’s Rhadamiste et Zénobie (1711), and Voltaire’s Zaire (1732). Thanks to 
the monumental work of the late Professor Lancaster, the recently published 
seventeenth-century volume of the Dictionnaire des lettres frangaises, the studies 
of Mornet, Bray, and others, graduate students and teachers of French literature 
are aware of the contributions of these playwrights to French dramatic literature 
and of their place in the development and decline of the tragic theatre. However, 
it can be said with relative certainty that few persons besides specialists in the 
field, and perhaps even few of the latter, have read all the plays contained in this 
volume. One reason for this, as Mr. Lockert points out, is that the texts are fre- 
quently rare and difficult to obtain. Another and more important one is that the 
fame of Corneille and Racine has overshadowed that of their contemporaries and 
successors to the point where the latter have in time come to be considered by com- 
parison uninspired, unoriginal, and undeserving of the reader’s attention. Poetically, 
it is true, the rank and file of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century tragic writers 
well deserve the oblivion that has engulfed their works for generations. For with 
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the exception of Rotrou and Tristan, whose plays are often suffused with inspired 
poetry, they are little more than mediocre or at best competent versifiers. On the 
other hand, many of them, as this anthology well demonstrates, were talented, 
indeed inspired dramatists, capable of creating complex characters torn by very 
human problems and intense emotions, as well as the kind of poignant and increas- 
ingly suspenseful situations, which attract the twentieth-century reader, and which 
made plays like Sophonisbe and Andronic immensely successful in their time. 
(Andronic, for example, was so successful that the price of admission had to be 
doubled to reduce the size of the eager crowds at the box office.) 

Mr. Lockert, then, is to be thanked for having undertaken the present project, 
which translators before him have considered unworthy of their efforts (Zaire alone 
of these plays has been previously translated into English). His work is certain 
to be of interest both to the student of French literature and to the English reader 
who knows little or no French, but who would like to study French tragedy in its 
various stages and thereby gain a clearer comprehension of the place and significance 
of Corneille and Racine in the total picture. Enterprising individuals like Jacques 
Scherer and W. Leiner, whose critical editions of Rotrou’s Cosroés and Venceslas 
were published in 1950 and 1966 respectively, will undertake in the near future, it 
is hoped, to publish new French editions of the reraining plays in Mr. Lockert’s 
anthology as well as other minor seventeenth-century tragedies, and thereby give 
serious students the opportunity to study the texts at first hand. Until that time 
arrives, however, one may use Mr. Lockert’s book without misgiving, for his trans- 
lations are not only true to the spirit and letter of the individual authors, but also, 
thanks to his poetic talent and mastery of English prosody, frequently improve 
considerably upon the lifeless verse of the originals. 

True, there are deficiencies for which time and the shortcomings of the English 
language rather than Mr. Lockert are responsible. Words such as charmes, vertu, 
générosité, gloire and others which abound in seventeenth-century dramaturgy are 
multivalent, containing ethical concepts or attitudes peculiar to their times, which 
are invariably almost completely lost in translation. On the other hand, the agré- 
ments and the je me sais quoi, to use terms dear to seventeenth-century critics, of 
Cornelian and Racinian verse, which are nearly always lost in even the best 
translation, are in most cases lacking in these plays, so that Mr. Lockert’s reader 
can be sure that he is losing little in not reading the originals. 

As far as his selection of plays is concerned, one must acknowledge that the 
translator has chosen only from the cream of the immense crop at his disposal. 
Furthermore, the fare is varied. The reader is offered plays whose maximum effect 
is achieved through simple plots and cogent soul-searing inner conflicts (Sophonisbe, 
Sail); the complex tragédies des grands intérets (Cosroés, Laodice); “Racinian” 
tragedies, composed during the first half of the century, which describe the disinte- 
gration of the heroes under the impact of their emotions (La Mariane, Venceslas); 
tragedies manifesting the influence of Corneille (Scévole, Laodice); or Racine (An- 
dronic) ; or both (Manlius Capitolinus, Le Comte d’ Essex); the sensational melodrama 
of Crébillon (Rhadamiste et Zénobie); and the propagandistic tragedy of the Enlight- 
enment (Zaire). Mr. Lockert’s anthology, however, would have proved even more 
satisfactory, if he had not translated two plays each for Du Ryer and Thomas 
Corneille, but had instead given an example of what tragedy was like in the pre- 
Cornelan days of Hardy, and included a romanesque tragedy of Quinault, whose 
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omission, considering his importance and influence, is really inexcusable. Further- 
more, Thomas Corneille’s Timocrate (1656), though hardly the author’s best work, 
might have been included in preference to Laodice or Le Comte d’Essex, if only 
because it had the most dazzling success cf any play in the century and is indicative 
of what the urbane mid-seventeenth-century public found most appealing. I must 
also take exception to the arbitrary manner in which Mr. Lockert substitutes stage 
directions for scenic divisions within individual acts, making it difficult to study 
the structure of the plays in detail. 

A final word concerning Mr. Lockert’s short but dense prefaces to each play. 
On the whole they are excellent, containing a brief statement of the author’s biog- 
raphy, a list of his most important works, remarks on his place in and contributions 
to the tragic theatre, and lastiy indications of his strengths and weaknesses in 
general, as well as the merits and shortcomings of the play in question. Still, Mr. 
Lockert might have made his book more cohesive and his authors more readily 
accessible to the reader had he composed in preference or in addition to his twelve 
separate prefaces a general introduction outlining the history of French tragedy 
and indicating in less piecemeal fashion the position occupied by each playwright 
within the aggregate. Notwithstanding my reservations, however, I consider Mr. 
Lockert’s book a notable achievement, which will do much to dispel many erroneous 
conceptions concerning the rivals of Corneille and Racine and to stimulate interest 
in many a minor tragic playwright of the Grand Siécle. (Leonarp J. Wan, Colum- 
bia University) 


Denis Diderot: Correspondance. Recueillie, établie et annotée par Georges Roth. 
Vol. II, déc. 1757-nov. 1759. Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1956. Pp. 345. The merits 
of Mr. Roth’s presentation are great indeed. From his conscientious and skilful 
hands we have for the first time a faithful rendering of Diderot’s holographs (though 
not of his spelling and punctuation except in rare instances). Abundant annotations, 
as well as interspersed biographical and incidental information, give the letters 
their proper setting in the life of Diderot and the general movement of ideas of his 
century. Letters for the critical year 1759, which are unusually abundant, include 
Diderot’s first extant letters to Sophie Volland, and the majority of those to Grimm, 
with the rough draft of the first Sa/on. Unwillingness to leave Paris during the 
dangerous period of suppression of the Encyclopédie and the plan to continue its 
publication secretly kept Diderot from being present at his father’s deathbed. A 
subsequent trip to Langres was the occasion for many letters concerning his rela- 
tionships with his family and his native town, while letters to Grimm and Sophie 
reveal his personal opinions of Voltaire, D’Alembert, D’Holbach, and Rousseau. 
The latter’s rewritten preface to the Lettres 2 d'Alembert sur les spectacles seemed 
to contradict his cherished notion that good art could be produced only by good 
men. Mr. Roth furnishes so many contemporary opinions of Diderot that we 
wonder why he neglected to give us Rousseau’s charges, or Diderot’s answer in the 
“Tablettes,”” which no editor of Diderot has to my knowledge yet seen fit to re- 
publish. The former translator of Frederika MacDonald and editor of Mme d’Epi- 
nay’s “Mémoires,’”’ also seems to me somewhat less than fair to Voltaire, whose 
relation with Diderot was not as unfriendly as it is usually depicted and whom 
Diderot addressed with obvious respect and admiration, as “Monsieur et cher 
maitre.” 
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Among other new materials we have here for the first time the complete text of 
Diderot’s letter to the Princess of Nassau-Saarbruck, in which we read: “Celui qui 
méprise les plaisirs des sens est ou un hypocrite qui ment, ou un étre mal organisé; 
mais celui qui préfére une sensation voluptueuse a la conscience d’une bonne action 
est un étre avili” (p. 56). This passage, important in establishing Diderot’s ethical 
thought, has heretofore been available only in translation. (John M. S. Allison, 
Concerning the Education of a Prince [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941], 
P- 34). 

This second volume has been justly greeted with the same unanimous enthusiasm 
as the first. The letters of no other period will give us quite such an intimate view of 
Diderot in the midst of his family and friends or better samples of the delightful 
art of letter-writing that he cultivated. (Norman L. Torrey, Columbia University) 


Joseph de Maisire. Textes choisis et présentés par E. M. Cioran. Monaco: Editions 
du Rocher, 1957. Pp. 310. Aucun justicier n’aurait pu dresser contre Joseph de 
Maistre un réquisitoire plus accablant que ces textes choisis non sans quelque 
perfidie et dans un dessein bien arrété par M. Cioran. Ils présentent surtout |’image 
d’un auteur outrancier, intolérant jusqu’au fanatisme, poursuivant avec une 
implacable logique les idées les plus extravagantes jusqu’d leur impossible et pour- 
tant nécessaire conclusion, aussi injuste dans ses condamnations que dans ses 
louanges. Tout a fait incapable de modération, on |’y voit tour a tour faire |’apologie 
du bourreau et de la guerre, qui est “divine,” de |’inquisition, “le tribunal le plus 
juste, le plus incorruptible, le plus docte,”’ défendant une conception de la Provi- 
dence aussi dogmatique que celle de Bossuet, exposant un finalisme aussi niais et 
aussi désuet que celui de Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, et une théorie du pouvoir 
temporel des papes 4 effrayer le plus enragé des ultramontains. Aussi extréme dans 
l’anathéme, il condamne sans appel la Révolution Frangaise, source de tous les 
maux qui affligeaient son époque, le protestantisme plus exécrable encore puisqu’il 
a préparé la Révolution, le jansénisme enfin, réduit 4 “quelques sectaires mélan- 
coliques” sans aucune sorte de talent, et d’ailleurs allié au calvinisme par sa doc- 
trine. I] est facheux pour la fortune de de Maistre qu’il soit resté aux yeux de la 
postérité |"homme du paradoxe. Les pages vraiment remarquables qu’il a su écrire 
lorsque ne |’aveuglait point sa passion partisane ne pourraient faire oublier ses 
débordements et ses fureurs et l’on croit en vérité rencontrer un de Maistre inconnu 
lorsqu’on lit ces considérations si justes sur les Frangais, sur leur langue, sur le 
latin, ces observations étrangement prophétiques sur la Russie alors encore ignorée 
en France, ces commentaires sur la campagne de 1812 qu’il a analysée avec une 
rare clairvoyance. 

Ce n’est pas bien sir un caprice, comme M. Cioran coquettement |’assure, mais 
une intention tendancieuse qui a présidé aux choix de ces textes, et si quelque doute 
persistait sur ce point, la longue préface (pp. 9-51) suffirait a les dissiper. M. Cioran 
a voulu écrire un livre contre de Maistre plutét que sur de Maistre, et on ne com- 
prend plus trés bien alors la nécessité d’un pareil projet. Pourquoi ressusciter un 
écrivain dont on a tant de fois fait justice, pour |’abattre de nouveau? Pourquoi 
s’attaquer avec tant de virulence a un fantéme, qui au surplus ne hante plus per- 
sonne? On a parfois |’impression que M. Cioran décharge sur de Maistre une bile 
longtemps contenue, et qu’il fustige un ennemi personnel car nul ne sera dupe de la 
faible justification qu’il offre en prétendant que “le cété odieux de ses doctrines” 
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présente encore quelque danger dans notre époque tourmentée. Quoi qu’il en soit 
du but secret de M. Cioran, cette préface, dont de Maistre se trouve étre le pré- 
texte autant et plus que le sujet, est un véritable chef d’ceuvre d’esprit, de vie, de 
style, et d’impertinence. C’est un jeu scintillant d’idées oG M. Cioran expose sa 
philosophie, sa religion, sa politique, qui, sur bien des points, sont aussi outranciéres 
que celles de de Maistre. Qu’on ne croite pas qu’il y ait entre M. Cioran et moi 
aucune contestation sur le fonds méme du procés qu’il intente a de Maistre, et je 
pourrais méme y ajouter quelques piéces que ce procureur emporté parait avoir 
ignorées car je le soupconne de s’étre contenté d’une documentation peu exigeante. 
M. Latreille, par exemple, a montré que de Maistre avait sciemment falsifié des 
textes de Bossuet pour mieux villipender son gallicanisme. Mais on ne dénonce pas 
le paradoxe par le paradoxe. On n’oppose pas une argumentation spécieuse par une 
argumentation tout aussi spécieuse. Ce n’est pas, mois* encore, a partir d’un scepti- 
cisme universel et du rejet de toutes les valeurs qu’on attaque de Maistre, la ot 
le bon sens, la justice, |’histoire suffiraient. (Fernanp ViaL, Fordham University) 


Léon Cellier, Gérard de Nerval, homme et l’euvre. (“Connaissance des lettres’). 
Paris: Hatier-Boivin, 1956. Pp. 254. “Souhaitons ici que sonne enfin |’heure de la 
synthése,” declares Professor Cellier at the end of his book, and, in it, he does 
indeed try to bring together most of the facts, insights and hypotheses which have 
come to light since 1914 when Aristide published his monumental biography of 
Nerval. His task was difficult. Despite the relative silence of American critics, the 
number of articles appearing on the continent has reached staggering proportions. 
There are contradictory solutions to most of the biographical problems, and the 
poet’s major works have given rise to some of the most imaginative exegeses of our 
day. One must therefore admire, at the outset, the ease and skill with which M. 
Cellier takes the reader through this labyrinth of tendentious interpretations and 
fragmentary inédits. 

In the first five chapters he concerns himself with the life of the poet. He has no 
difficulty separating legend from fact when he retells the biography of Gérard 
Labrunie up to the celebrated affair with Jenny Colon. For we have long since 
been aware that Nerval discovered the Valois, where he spent the first seven years 
of his life, only after he was approaching middle age; that far from hating Paris, 
where he spent his adolescence, he probably enjoyed the excitement of the capital; 
that his education had nothing in common with Rousseau’s, for he received an 
excellent training at the Collége Charlemagne; that his translation of the first part 
of Goethe’s Faust is neither entirely original nor entirely plagiarized, and that its 
principal merits derive from the poetic sensitivity of the translator. From 1834 on, 
however, the author may run afoul of many Nervalisants, because he takes an 
unequivocal stand on some of the significant biographical questions, for example, 
the liaison with Jenny Colon and Nerval’s death. 

Most of the romantic poets fell in love with actresses, and Nerval was no excep- 
tion. After timid preliminaries, he found the courage to declare his love to Jenny 
Colon, who was then playing the leading role in Piguillo, one of the poet’s few 
theatrical successes. What happened after that has been the despair of the fact- 
finders and the glorious opportunity of the theorizers. Just as Emile Henriot would 
have us believe that he found Musset’s “secret” (epilepsy) and André Maurois, 
George Sand’s (lesbianism), so critics have sought the true nature of Gérard’s 
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liaison with Jenny, and, particularly, the reasons why it came to an abrupt end. 
Among the many inquiries into the matter, the most impressive was published in 
1948 by L. H. Sébillotte, Le Sécret de Gérard de Nerval. M. Sébillotte reveals the 
poet’s “‘secret”’ only after many pages of ingenious Freudian analysis: he was, like 
the hero of Stendhal’s Armance, a babylan. To this hypothesis, M. Cellier opposes 
the “eloquently crude testimony of Gautier, Weill, Houssaye and Mirecourt.” He 
claims, moreover, that M. Sébillotte’s observations are based upon texts written at 
the end of Nerval’s life, when the poet was obsessed by a fear of impotence. “[Mais] 
en 1837,” he objects, “une telle défaillance parait prémature,” and he concludes: 
“Jenny et Gérard ont donc été amants.”’ The partisans of the Sébillotte hypothesis 
may feel that M. Cellier has rejected it too hastily. Others will hold that the sex life 
of great poets is far less important than some biographers and critics would like to 
have us believe. 

Nerval’s death has given rise to even more commentaries. It will be recalled that 
when on January 26, 1855 he was found dead in the Impasse de la Vieille Lanterne, 
the police report concluded in favor of suicide by hanging. Many of Gérard’s friends, 
however, insisted that he was murdered, and there ensued a polemic which is still 
going on. M. Cellier cannot resist the temptation to take part in the debate. En- 
lightened by the reading of one of Balzac’s Etudes philosophiques, “Les Proscrits,” 
he suggests that Gérard, like the hero of Balzac’s story, went through a kind of 
ritual hanging, thinking that he would be saved from death by Dante, and that he 
could then begin a Vita nuova in which he would rediscover his loved ones. In this 
way he could neatly avoid committing suicide, even though he hanged himself. It 
may be predicted that this hypothesis will not find many adherents. 

The last four chapters deal with Nerval’s works and his place as a writer. In 
chapter six, “La Cité des livres,” M. Cellier deplores the tendency of researchers 
to claim as sources the works of minor or unknown writers; in the seventh, “Une 
Ame romantique,” he attempts a definition of the romanticism of Nerval; in the 
eighth, “Le Créateur,” he gives a quick evaluation of the poet’s major writings, and 
tries to show a gradual development toward maturity (thus rejecting the Albérés 
thesis, that Gérard’s first attack of madness transformed him from an ordinary 
man of letters into a visionary); and in the conclusion, “La Montée lumineuse,” he 
traces the brilliant rise of Nerval’s star in the empyrean of French letters. 

This book is not, then, a “contribution,” in the sense that it brings to light im- 
portant new data or ideas; it is a conscientious attempt to retell the biography of 
Gérard de Nerval and to present up-to-date information on most of the problems 
relating to the poet’s life and works. It is less concise, less original, and, at times, 
less sure than the biography by Jean Richer in the “Poétes d’aujourd’hui”’ series; 
it is more carefully documented, but less inspiring and less challenging than the 
Gérard de Nerval of R. M. Albérés. The homme-euvre dichotomy, probably imposed 
upon M. Cellier by the publishers, involves him in a certain amount of repetition, 
and—since so many pages are preémpted by biographical matters—robs him of the 
opportunity to make a significant interpretation of the major works. Finally, many 
a reader will be confused by the elliptical documentation. M. Cellier quotes well 
known critics and authorities, like René Jasinski and Jean Richer, without men- 
tioning the book from which he has taken the quotation. And to speak of “le bio- 
graphe d’Esquiros,”” may make some sense to one who knows his minor French 
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romantics, but it will be disconcerting to one who does not. (Joun W. KNELLER, 
Oberlin College) 


Baudelaire: A Self-Portrait. Selected Letters translated and edited with a running 
commentary by Lois B. Hyslop and Francis E. Hyslop, Jr. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. Pp. x + 260. “From the poems alone we are not likely to 
grasp what seems to me the true sense and significance of Baudelaire’s mind,” 
T. S. Eliot remarked in 1930 when the intimate writings of the French poet appeared 
in English. For the originality and the tragedy of Baudelaire’s aspiration to formal 
perfection can only be fully understood against their true background: the inner 
disorder which was that of Baudelaire the man. 

Baudelaire’s correspondence is the most revealing of any French poet’s. Mal- 
larmé’s letters alone, if they are ever to be published with anything approaching 
completeness, may equal them in literary interest if not in tragic revelation of a man 
sunk in abysses and “se débattant comme un nageur.” It was a happy idea of the 
two translators and editors of the present volume to extract most of the significant 
letters written to a few friends but chiefly to his mother between 1844 and 1867 
(a very few letters written earlier are extant and five of those are included) and 
to enable the English-speaking public to share the poet’s anguish. The commentary 
which links those letters is unobtrusive, precise, very well informed; and it will 
prove informative. The seven phases in which the poet’s life is divided, in as many 
chapters, constitute a logical grouping of the material here offered. While the 
editors have refrained from turning their objective and terse commentary into a 
work of criticism, they have not altogether left out the main events in Baudelaire’s 
life: his works themselves. Anecdotic truth has not been sacrificed to the essential 
truth. The translation of the letters is precise, fluent and expert. The few poems 
here rendered into English, whose translation is borrowed in most cases from earlier 
translators of Baudelaire, several of them poets, fail to satisfy the Baudelairian 
devotee. But Mr. and Mrs. Hyslop cannot receive the blame for that. For several 
reasons which a scholar and an expert on verse translations should some day ana- 
lyze, no French poet proves more blatantly betrayed, when presented in an English 
garb, than the one who has often been said to be closest to the poets of Britain. 

There are very few flaws in this carefully made selection, and if the absence of a 
few letters which a Baudelairian may hold important is to be regretted, fairness 
will make us own that the choice has always been a judicious and a representative 
one. A little more information might have been adduced on men like Soulary, 
Saint-Victor, Thoré-Burger, Fraisse, Desnoyers, et al. Space probably made it 
impossible. Some mention of the poem “L’Heautontimoroumenos” on pages 
97-98, a propos of the very strange letter to Victor de Mars which outlined the 
kind of epilogue intended for the eighteen Flowers of Evil given to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, would have clarified the sado-masochistic text then flung by the poet 
as a challenge to his conventional public. 

More serious perhaps is the question whether Baudelaire’ s letters can aptly be 
said to offer a faithful self-portrait of the poet’s inner life. Much, perforce, is left 
out of what counted most for him: his friendships, probably richer in cheerful ex- 
periences and in moments of joyful exaltation, with men to whom he had little need 
to write, since he saw them often: painters, etchers, art critics, and fellow-writers 
such as Gautier, Banville, Asselineau, Cladel. Except for a very few letters to 
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Mme Sabatier and to “La Fille aux cheveux d’or,” there are hardly any love letters 
of Baudelaire extant. Practically none of the poet’s letters affords us any insight 
into the inspiration, the work of composition, the readings in poetry, fiction, phi- 
losophy, or the religious life of one of the most discerning readers and most per- 
sistent thinkers among poets. His letters to his mother, which make up the bulk of 
this collection, inevitably distort the picture of Baudelaire: for he was often histri- 
onic in those letters, cajoling and scolding alternately, threatening and craving for 
pity, but putting on masks and seldom telling the whole truth, factual or symbolic, 
about himself. Valuable as this excellently presented Correspondence of Baudelaire 
is, the truest self-portrait of the poet is to be found in his Intimate Papers, in his 
prose essays, above all in his poems. (Henri Perre, Yale University) 


Flaubert’s Landscape Descriptions. By Benjamin F. Bart. Ann Arbor: The Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1956. Pp. vii + 70. Substantial, elaborate, sound, Professor 
Bart’s study of Flaubert as a landscapist is truly done in a masterly manner. The 
subject, well-organized and illuminating in its presentation, divides into two main 
topics: Flaubert’s apprenticeship and achievements in this field (Ch. I. Early 
efforts; II. The “Voyage en Orient”: Egypt and the Holy Land; III. The “Voyage 
en Orient”: Greece), and his treatment of the landscape in fiction (Ch. IV. Madame 
Bovary; V. The Tentation of 1856 and Salammbé; V1. The Final Landscapes). 

In the first three chapters, Flaubert’s artistic growth in landscape description is 
traced, with great sensitivity and skill, from his juvenile scorn for the genre (Notes 
de Voyage of the trips to the Pyrénées, Corsica, Italy) to his mastery of a technique 
that made his plastic effects akin, albeit in a different medium, to those achieved 
by the contemporary Fontainebleau School painters. After Par les champs et par 
les gréves—whose merits the author very much underrates, in my opinion, when he 
looks upon the greater part of landscape descriptions in that book as mere schoolboy 
exercises in depiction—Flaubert acquired, at first with amazing rapidity, during his 
trip through the Near East, the ability to capture color—but, as yet, hardly more 
than color in the raw, as it were (Egypt); then gradually, painstakingly, forms, in 
static and then “moving” lines (Palestine, Lebanon, Syria); volumes and depth—in 
a way that adumbrates Cézanne—and finally “light,” the secret of blending colors 
harmoniously, tint upon tint, in subtle nuances born of light perceived in liquid 
motion (Greece). From then on, he was able to express his moods, as conditioned 
by the scene, in portrayals of nature that foreshadow the Impressionists. 

Next to defining specifically the characteristics of Flaubert’s art, not the least 
of Professor Bart’s achievements is to have shown Flaubert’s originality and limita- 
tions through a comparison with Chateaubriand’s, Hugo’s, and Barrés’—the paral- 
lel between Flaubert’s and Barrés’ descriptions of the Taygetus being, in that 
respect, strikingly revealing. 

Now possessed of so high a degree of competence in describing landscapes, what 
use could Flaubert make of this talent as a novelist? We are not to lose sight of the 
fact, the author reminds us on occasion, that Flaubert intended his Notes de Voyage 
solely as source material for an eventual Voyage en Orient—which he never wrote, 
having come to look upon the genre, in course of time, as “basse littérature.” As for 
utilizing his Notes in writing novels, his critical sense told him peremptorily that 
landscape descriptions per se were incompatible with the dynamism of fiction. When 
he had to paint a setting, therefore, his depictions were always based on two of his 
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tenets: first, that description was conditioned by the tonality of the whole novel; 
second, that it had to be consonant with the psychology of the characters, that is 
to say that any scene was to be described as though seen through ¢heir eyes, not the 
writer’s. For this reason, landscape descriptions are scanty in Madame Bovary, 
where none of the characters could ever be expected to show sensitiveness to his 
environment. Hence, the famous description of Rouen—as will be the case also 
with that of the Fontainebleau Forest, in L’Education—is a hors-d’euvre, whereas 
the locale of Yonville is portrayed as any of its villagers—Emma, in particular—was 
wont to see it. Because there is something essentially static in the monotony of 
life there, in the “ennui” that is the leaven of Emma’s revolt, Yonville is made to 
appear as uninteresting, motionless, dead. In Salammbé, the Tentation, and Héro- 
dias, Flaubert could and, of course, did use material from the Notes. But one recalls 
how, answering Sainte-Beuve who had severely reproached him with the profusion 
of his descriptions in Salammbéé, Flaubert insisted that each was indispensable, 
integrated as it was with the portrayal of the character beholding the scene. 

As he revised the Tentation, Flaubert evidenced great skill at handling landscape 
as a setting. Striking indeed is the process, as analyzed by Professor Bart, whereby 
Flaubert extracted from one particular landscape he had described in Greece the 
elements of a setting for the opening and closing scenes of Anthony’s experience 
(Appendix A) ; the genesis of these scenes is ingeniously plotted in a table displaying, 
side by side, the text in the Notes and, derived from it, the parts of the closing scene 
(in the 1856 and 1874 versions) and of the opening scene of the 1874 version. 
Equally interesting is a similar analysis of the genesis of the sunrise scene in Sa- 
lammbé. In Hérodias—none of whose material, curiously enough, was drawn from 
the Notes written in Palestine, as far as the author has been able to ascertain—is 
found the last of Flaubert’s great descriptions: the sunrise scene which Antipas 
surveys from the terrace of his palace. In this passage, Flaubert’s mastery at 
blending landscape painting and character delineation into a unit attains perfection 
—a most felicitous choice for an ending to an excellent study. (Pierre A. CLaMENs, 
Columbia University) 


Julien Benda. By Robert J. Niess. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 
1956. Pp. x + 361. In 1932 Benda wrote to Jean Paulhan as follows: “Mon ombre 
vous serait infiniment reconnaissante si vous pouviez obtenir de mes confréres 
qu’ils ne me fissent point d’article nécrologique.” When he finally died, on June 7, 
1956, the last one of a very great generation of French men of letters, many of his 
fellow writers were no doubt relieved to have that excuse for avoiding the very 
mention of his name. For even in France there is no glory in being an iconoclast— 
much less in dying one. Few people attended his funeral. As André Thérive reported 
in La Reoue des Deux Mondes: “Par une aprés-midi pluvieuse du mois de juin, qui 
ressemblait a l’automne, on |’a jeté solitaire dans un tombeau caché au bas-fond 
le plus humide du Pére-Lachaise, la, ou, dit-on, la terre a le plus tét fait d’anéantir 
les dépouilles des hommes. On ne comptait pas vingt personnes a ses obséques.”’ 
Thus did his contemporaries return the scorn with which he viewed (or pretended 
to view) their activities. Les Nouvelles Littéraires saved face by asking a scientist, 
Jean Rostand, to write a short article. In La Reoue de Paris, however, Emmanuel! 
Berl dropped all pretense and attacked Benda once more, accusing him of being a 
bitter, frustrated man who would not accept playing the role in life for which he 
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was best suited (thar of a historian of philosophy or civilization), but instead failed 
miserably in his attempt to shine in literary circles: “I] a eu constamment la nostal- 
gie du charbon ardent qui n’avait pas brilé ses lévres. I n’était pas Ezéchiel—ni 
Spinoza—ni Bergson méme, ni Jaurés. Mais il ne s’y est pas résigné.” 

A few months after Benda’s death Professor Niess’ book appeared. This coinci- 
dence, added to the fact that it is the only full-length study to have been published 
in many years, makes it particularly noteworthy; and anyone who is tempted by its 
timeliness will not be disappointed, for it will provide him with an excellent overall 
introduction to Benda’s writings and thought. While based on sound scholarship, 
this book is not primarily directed at fellow scholars (all quotations are in French, 
nevertheless, but the longer ones are translated at the back) and, to use the author’s 
own words, it is intended as “a comprehensive statement of Benda’s major ideas 
and opinions” (pp. viii-ix). There is no denying the need for such a statement, 
especially in this country, where Benda is scarcely known beyond the confines of 
a few restricted academic groves. It is unlikely that many remember his visits to 
the United States in the late thirties and his Alliance Francaise lectures. 

Robert J. Neiss has given Benda’s biography a minimum amount of space. Only 
that is mentioned which helps one understand his ideas. Major emphasis is placed 
on his philosophical attitude, particularly his opposition to Bergson, and on his 
views on literature. His political opinions, both on the national and international 
planes, are examined, but to a lesser extent. An excellent bibliography is provided, 
giving the works of Benda in book form, his prefaces and introductions to the books 
of others, his articles in periodicals (newspapers excepted), and finally books and 
articles (including reviews) on Benda. A rather perfunctory index of proper names 
(no matter in what connection they are mentioned) is also included. 

On the whole, Mr. Niess’ study deserves much praise. While endeavoring to give 
a fair hearing to Benda’s point of view, he has not presented us with a one-sided 
picture but has always quoted or interpreted those who opposed this modern ¢lerc. 
Each chapter gives the pros and cons of the topic under discussion. Admirers of 
Benda would perhaps complain that, as the refutation always follows the statement, 
the reader is often left ‘with a negative impression rather than a positive one; but 
that could hardly have been avoided. (Along similar lines, it may well be that the 
author’s extended defense of Bergsonism [pp. 137 ff.] is somewhat unnecessary). 

In a number of instances, of course, one is inclined to disagree on matters of 
interpretation or emphasis, but such differences do not detract from the value of 
Professor Niess’ work. One might question, for example, the generalization on the 
influence of the Lycée Charlemagne (p. 7), or the implication that democratic pat- 
terns are traditional in France (p. 21); or wonder if the “speculation” over a link 
between Benda and Schopenhauer might not be advantageously replaced with the 
consideration that, in spite of his professed opposition to it, Benda is nevertheless a 
man of his age who might not be immune to a contemporary mal du siécle (p. 61); 
or object to a characterization of Benda’s explanation of his attitude toward the 
idea of “nation” as double-talk (p. 211), especially when that explanation is so 
essential to an understanding of his thoughts concerning most political activities, 
particularly communism. 

There is no doubt, however, that disagreements of this order are due mostly, if 
not entirely, to the general, introductory nature of Mr. Niess’ book. Thus, a per- 
fectly true statement to the effect that Benda’s “general reactions to the United 
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States are favorable” (p. 303, n. 7) could be misleading and would need to be quali- 
fied, if more space were available, by an explanation of exactly what it was that 
appealed to him in America and by a reference to the sly footnotes he added after 
the war to his pre-war observations. Obviously, Mr. Niess would be the first to 
recognize that many aspects of Benda’s thought still need to be considered in much 
greater detail. What he has written is a remarkable basic study that can now be 
used as a point of departure for more precise investigations. Accounts of Benda’s 
association with the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, of his relationship with Péguy, of his 
controversies with Maurras, of his political views, of his literary theory and prac- 
tice, of the development of his ideas (the author is concerned only with their defini- 
tive expression), are among the topics that could be pursued with profit; even 
aspects of his anti-Bergsonian struggle could be developed further. At any rate, we 
must be grateful to Professor Niess for having cleared the path and called attention 
to a writer whose “vast and almost perfectly assimilated culture [. . .], penetrating, 
alert, and subtle mind [. . .], enormous and challenging independence [. . .], breadth 
of interest and [. . .] willingness always to hazard himself in new domains and new 
exercises make him one of the most remarkable and surely one of the most con- 
siderable figures of an age that has been unusually blessed with considerable and 
remarkable men” (p. 302). (Leon S. Roupiez, Pennsylvania State University) 


Correspondance de Frédéric Mistral et Léon de Berluc-Pérussis (1860-1902). Re- 
cueillie et annotée par Bruno Durand. Introduction de Charles Rostaing. Aix-en- 
Provence: Publication des Annales de la Faculté des Lettres, Nouvelle série, No. 10, 
1955. Pp. 218. Pendant ces deux ou trois derniéres années ont paru coup sur coup, 
en France et a |’étranger, un assez grand nombre d’études sur la littérature proven- 
gale et régionaliste. Parmi les plus attachantes il faut citer l’Estidi mistralen de 
Charles Mauron (Aix-en-Provence, 1954), qui est une interprétation originale de 
l’ceuvre de Mistral; Mistral, mage de ?Occident par Marcel Decremps (Paris, 1954), 
ceuvre sincére et enthousiaste d’un fervent disciple; Mistral ou [Illusion par Robert 
Lafont (Paris, 1954), un livre de combat qui a déja fait couler beaucoup d’encre; 
et |’Histoire de la littérature occitane de Charles Camproux (Paris, 1954), qui est 
le premier grand ouvrege d’érudition sur les lettres d’Oc depuis les origines jusqu’a 
nos jours. De tous ces livres aucun n’aura peut-€tre une influence aussi salutaire, 
et en quelque sorte rénovatrice et compensatrice, que ce simple volume de cor- 
respondance entre Mistral et Berluc-Pérussis. 

Mistral avait une trés grande estime pour Léon de Berluc-Pérussis qu’il con- 
sidérait comme “l’un des plus fiers chevaliers de la Comtesse provengale.”” Grand 
lettré et fin poéte, ce “gentilhomme de grande race” fut aussi un esprit lucide et, 
assure-t-on, le plus écouté des théoriciens du régionalisme. Si son ceuvre n’est pas 
trés impressionnante par le volume—il n’a laissé que quelques minces brochures et 
des écrits disséminés dans les journaux et les revues—elle |’est par la qualité et 
l’originalité. En plus de ses contes et poémes en frangais et en provengal—et qui 
sont tous d’une facture achevée, souvent pleins d’esprit et quelquefois chargés 
d’émotion—on pourrait citer tels articles ou discours dans lesquels des questions 
restées longtemps obscures et embrouillées ont été examinées a fond, éclaircies et 
parfois hardiment résolues. Enfin sa correspondance, en particulier celle qu’il a 
échangée avec le maitre de Maillane pendant une quarantaine d’années, représente 
un aspect important de son ceuvre critique et historique. 
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L’ouvrage qui nous occupe ici contient 191 lettres, dont 92 de Mistral et 99 de 
Berluc-Pérussis. I] y en a 111 en provengal et 80 en frangais. L’introduction et les 
notes, qui éclairent le texte et en rehaussent singuliérement I’intérét, sont également 
rédigées en francais. M. Bruno Durand fournit tous les renseignements historiques 
et géographiques nécessaires 4 la compréhension du texte. I] donne des détails 
biographiques sur la plupart des personnages mentionnés dans les lettres, nous 
renseigne sur les revues régionalistes peu connues, fait des commentaires sur 
Vorthographe ou |’étymologie d’un mot; enfin n’hésite pas a citer un texte ou a 
raconter un événement auxquels les épistoliers eux-mémes n’ont fait qu’une simple 
allusion. M. Rostaing nous donne aussi un certain nombre de notes dans |’excellente 
introduction ov il présente le recueil et en examine le contenu. Avec la sagacité que 
nous lui connaissions déja, il a dégagé le sens précis de cette correspondance et 
’ montré en quoi elle représente un document essentiel pour |’histoire du Félibrige. 

Presque toutes ces lettres, sauf celles de caractére intime et personnel ou en- 
ti¢rement consacrées a des questions de langue ou de littérature, touchent par 
quelque cété a l’un des grands problémes du régionalisme. Elles contiennent entre 
autres choses des précisions sur .¢ réle de certains personnages d’importance dans 
le monde félibréen et des remarques sur “la bonne politique” et la maniére de 
traiter les rats (/i garri) du Félibrige. On y verra aussi jusqu’a quel point Mistral 
et Berluc-Pérussis étaient d’accord sur le probléme des dialectes, “relativement a 
la marche qu’on doit suivre au sujet des dialectes intérieurs.”’ Enfin il sera possible 
d’en tirer nombre d’arguments péremptoires pour la réfutation de certaines théories 
récentes concernant les buts et les motifs de |’action mistralienne. De ce point de 
vue on peut vraiment dire que le livre arrive 4 son heure. 

Quant au lecteur ordinaire qui ne s’intéresse que peu ou point aux questions qui 
font l’objet de cette correspondance, il y goftera le naturel, le charme du style et 
parfois l’originalité—et peut-étre méme la liberté et la verdeur—du langage. II est 
regrettable que |’ouvrage ne contienne pas un index ou une table analytique des 
matiéres, mais c’est la un inconvénient auquel M. Rostaing a pu remédier jusqu’a 
un certain point dans son introduction. (ALpHonse V. Rocue, Northwestern Uni- 
versity) 


Romain Rolland and a World at War. By William Thomas Starr. Evanston, Illinois: 
Northwestern University Press, 1956. Pp. xii + 213. William T. Starr of Northwestern 
University has been publishing material on Romain Rolland since 1938. Now he 
makes a further contribution which examines principally Rolland’s stand during 
the 1914-18 war. This period needed re-treating now, for the studies in 1920 by 
Pierre-Jean Jouve and Stefan Zweig were written “when passions were still hot,” 
when, to save compromising others, it was necessary to leave many details unsaid 
(p. xi). 
P Those are now told in this revealing study. It is as if Rolland were being allowed 
to speak for himself, unfettered by censor or censure; for the sources of these revela- 
tions are his personal letters and diaries some of which, still unpublished, were 
made available by Mme Marie Romain Rolland, whose cordial cooperation is 
well known to students of her husband’s work. 

To those who have known only the public utterances of Rolland and his critics, 
it is exhilarating to have this behind-the-scenes look at the day-by-day develop- 
ments, the personal opinions and emotions that Rolland could not express else- 
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where. Their skillful presentation here, along with sparing but pointed interpreta- 
tion, reveals implications more clearly than would our separate reading of each 
source. The tedium felt after several chapters of minutiae of synchronized dates, 
deleted sentences, and their attendant misinterpretations, might have been avoided 
by relegating some details to footnotes; but on the whole the picture is lucid. 

Professor Starr never lets a personal bias in favor of Rolland color his inter- 
pretations. While one is always aware that the book is written as an elucidation, 
or even a defense, of Rolland’s point of view, it remains singularly free from real 
bias. Accusations against Rolland are presented dispassionately; in only a few in- 
stances does Professor Starr point out a fallacy in the detractor’s arguments, 
usually due to oversight or ignorance (pp. 168, 202, 203, 210). Instances are cited, 
moreover, where Rolland freely admitted his own mistakes or hasty judgment (pp. 
29, 142, 188), and the critic mentions a few places where he thinks “Rolland was 
not entirely justified” (p. 174) or where he “had for the moment forgotten various 
statements” (p. 188). While a variance in attitude between public pronouncements 
and less optimistic private notations is accounted for as Rolland’s desire to “avoid 
discouraging weaker souls” (p. 191), Professor Starr leaves without comment, for 
one example, a discrepancy between Rolland’s great admiration for Woodrow Wilson 
and the fact that “in the privacy of his Journal (December 6, 1917) [. . .] he still 
considered the American president a visionary simpleton’”’ (p. 188). On the whole, 
however, Rolland’s statements, especially his rebuttal to his accusers, are pre- 
sented as most logical and justifiable. 

Best of all, we receive a lasting impression of the Rolland who never abandoned 
his high principles for the sake of personal animosities or petty contentions; who, 
rather than cling stubbornly to cherished beliefs, was ever willing to re-evaluate 
his ideas in the light of changing circumstances (pp. x and 71). There shines through 
all the chapters Rolland’s steadfast search for truth and justice; a love of fellow 
man that soared above national boundaries; his unswerving adherence to necessity 
for social change where injustice reigned; his insistence that where action was 
needed it avoid violence. 

To those who would cry, “But Rolland was a Communist!” Professor Starr 
reiterates that he was constantly averse, in principle and in practice, to aligning 
himself with any organization (pp. 6-7, 58): “He said flatly that he was not a 
Bolshevik” (p. 147). Although many of his champions were extreme Leftists— 
whose extremes he decried, for he despised fanaticisms, right or left (p. 146)—and 
although he looked with favor, in many respects, on the efforts of the Russian 
Revolution, he “reserved the right to criticize the defects and errors of Russia 
and its new governments” (p. 147) and, we are assured, he held this stand to the 
end of his life. The many weaknesses he found with the Socialists are outlined at 
great length (pp. 4-8). 

One of the most valuable chapters is the first, “Temperament and Ideas”— 
unique in that someone else (other than Rolland, as in Le Voyage intérieur) analyzes 
the dichotomies in his complex personality, as well as his attitudes toward Socialism 
and Christianity. 

In the Introduction Professor Starr states his intention to explain how such 
conflicting epithets as “Pro-German!” “French Nationalist!” “Pacifist!” and 
“Militarist!” could have been hurled at one man. This he has done most satis- 
factorily by suggesting that the blame be put on Rolland’s “inopportuneness of 
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public expression,” “his unfortunate style” (p. 66) and his “irritating lack of skill” 
(p. 99). 

Error in citing Rolland’s date of death as 1945 (p. xi) is somewhat understand- 
able, since he died December 30, 1944, and obituary notices did not appear in 
American papers until January 1945. (Brra May Hatt, Texas Christian University) 


Madeleine et André Gide. Par Jean Schlumberger. Paris: Gallimard, 1956. Pp. 251. 
Gide was right in telling his wife that, whatever she did, she could not escape his- 
tory. Even before his death six years ago, many wanted to slip behind the sober 
facade of Cuverville and, reading between the lines of his works, reconstruct the 
strange story of the Gide ménage. But Et nunc manet in te, Gide’s first posthumous 
work, should have satisfied the public’s curiosity, for it related the whole story— 
even to Mme Gide’s painful burning of his voluminous and precious letters in 1918. 
Yet, yielding there to his passion for confession, at once accusing and excusing 
himself, Gide seemed unaware that while blackening his own image he was por- 
traying her in a colorless grisaille. The saintly, self-effacing spouse who once indulged 
in an unforgivable act of vandalism inspired by long pent-up jealousy became 
overnight the definitive image of Madeleine Gide, in which all who had never 
known her recognized her features at once. 

Her friends, however, failed to see her in this “pale image de vestale” (p. 41) and 
now Jean Schlumberger, the subtle and distinguished novelist of Saint-Saturnin 
and L’Inguitte Paternité, speaks out, documents in hand, with the intent of cor- 
recting some of the impressions left by André Gide. As a Norman neighbor ten 
years younger, M. Schlumberger frequently encountered the adolescent and the 
recently married Gide; after his own marriage and the maturing of his literary 
talent, he and his wife became close friends of the chételains of Cuverville, while in 
Paris his own career remained closely bound up with that of Gide. And after Gide’s 
death there came into his hands all Madeleine’s letters to her husband, which he 
had vainly urged Gide to quote in Et nunc manet (p. 13). 

Now those letters, classified and then ignored by Gide, and her diary kept be- 
tween January 1891 and July 1892 substantiate M. Schlumberger’s recollection of 
Madeleine André Gide as a healthy, charming, devoted wife who never really 
ceased to love her husband. On their twelfth wedding anniversary she could write 
him: “La derniére année a toujours été la meilleure. Dieu veuille qu’il en soit 
ainsi pour chacune de celles qu’il nous accordera encore.—Je mets ma téte sur 
ton épaule et t’embrasse” (p. 148) and twenty-one years later she assured him that 
they would come to see that their marriage had not been a mistake “comme je 
l’ai pensé il y a dix ans, dans la douleur et |’amertume des jours” (p. 227). When, 
twice in these moving pages (116% and 149-50), we read her wish that he destroy 
all her letters to keep them from the public, we suddenly see her destruction of 1918 
not as the frantic vengeance of a wronged wife but as an act of pudeur in accord 
with her whole nature. Unmindful of the fact that she was crippling the image Gide 
had intended to leave of himself, in burning his letters she aimed to protect from 
the public gaze the most intimate part of her heart. Perhaps she might have fore- 
seen that her articulate husband would someday describe their relationship in his 
own words and that this would lead to other books, such as the present one, doing 
further violence to her sense of pudeur. 
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But, after Et nunc manet, Jean Schlumberger’s book was necessary. By liberal 
quotation from Madeleine André Gide’s letters and diary as by the correction of 
certain misstatements in Et nunc manet, it changes our view of the Gide ménage, 
which we shall never again see as quite so tragic a relationship. While under- 
standing Gide’s statement that he warped her life even more than she warped his 
(Et nunc manet, p. 84), we can now see that those cousins were ideally suited for 
each other and agree with Madeleine’s remark to Jean Schlumberger in 1935 
that her husband’s fragile nervous equilibrium was “la rangon de ce qu’il faut bien 
appeler son génie” (p. 247). 

Refusing to weigh wrongs and mete out blame, Jean Schlumberger has related 
this delicate story with great tact and impartiality. One can only wonder why he 
felt the need of including Mme Théo van Rysselberghe’s account of the crisis of 
1918 (pp. 195-200) and Roger Martin du Gard’s (pp. 185-94) and Mme Théo’s 
analysis of Mme Gide (pp. 140-44) after that of Pierre de Lanux (p. 135). And, 
justified as he is in redating certain episodes reported in Et nunc manet (pp. 126-27), 
does he not himself (p. 180) cast doubt on his questioning of a date given by Mlle R. 
(p. 131”)? Furthermore, it is strange that, with the archives open to him, he records 
no comments by relatives, such as must have been made in so closely knit a family, 
regarding the marriage of Madeleine Rondeaux and André Gide. The reader 
forgets such details, however, when he reaches Jean Schlumberger’s masterful and 
wholly satisfying summary of the complex emotional relationship in his last pages 
with its reminder of Madeleine’s letter of 1918: “J’ai eu le meilleur de ton Ame, la 
tendresse de ton enfance et de ta jeunesse. Et je sais que, vivante ou morte, j’aurai 
l’Ame de ta vieillesse.” (Justin O’Brien, Columbia University) 


Essai sur Paul Valéry. Par Jacques Charpier. Paris: Seghers, 1956. Pp. 220. Le 
Valéry des Poétes d’aujourd’hui ne se compose pas d’une introduction suivie d’ex- 
traits, comme les autres volumes de la série; une étude critique le remplit tout 
entier. On ne regrette pas cette entorse a |’usage; |’essai de Jacques Charpier mérite 
mieux que des morceaux choisis. C’est en regard de l’ceuvre complete qu’il faut le 
placer car il marque une date dans la critique valéryenne. D’autres poétes ont déja 
parlé du poéte Valéry mais ils n’appartenaient pas, comme Charpier, a cette gé- 
nération qui passa—sans toujours s’arréter—par le surréalisme. Ils venaient du 
symbolisme et ce sont eux qui nous ont donné |’habitude de voir en Valéry le sage 
qui méprise la chanson bien douce, le profond qui dissipe de puérils brouillards a la 
Whistler, le téméraire qui jette sur quelque mystérieux tapis vert les harmonies du 
soir, bien des choses, enfin, mais toujours un symboliste. Pourquoi définir Valéry, 
méme négativement, par rapport au symbolisme? C’est la question que |’on se pose 
aprés avoir lu cette étude et |’on est surpris qu’elle ne comporte pas de réponse. 
Un point de vue neuf peut étre le don miraculeux de |’ignorance: ignorance d’une 
tradition critique, ignorance du document sur lequel les érudits viennent buter. 
Mais, tout poéte qu’il est, l’auteur de cet essai n’a rien a envier aux plus arides 
rassembleurs de faits. II n’oublie ni |’Elévation a la lune, ni la période Huysmans 
ni, bien sir, la période Mallarmé. I] remet tout cela a sa place. II traite rapidement, 
allégrement, d’influences qui, pour étre éclatantes, n’en sont pas moins fugaces. I] 
pressent le rdle de la mode dans certains partis pris, dans des choix d’ancétres qui 
vont obséder tant de critiques. I] réduit le réle de Mallarmé. Jamais il n’a de ces 
respects qui paralysent et défigurent. I] aborde en créateur les problémes de création 
et en jeune poéte la formation poétique de Valéry. Il peut donc reconnaitre des Moi 
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poétiques successifs chez un auteur qui ne cesse, d’ailleurs, de célébrer la guillotine 
intérieure que pour se lamenter sur |’impuissance o% |’on est de prolonger un état 
quelconque au-dela de |’instant. Force . . . valéryenne et faiblesse . . . humaine dont 
Charpier ne se contente pas de faire état mais qu’il incorpore a la substance méme 
de son essai, distinguant toujours ce qui dure en Valéry, parfois en dépit de lui- 
méme, de ce qui bridle, sur des bichers funébres, ou sur des feux de joie. 

Dés qu’on aborde les grandes ceuvres de la maturité le systéme de références est 
purement valéryen. C’est la la méthode que demande |’Epoque, c’est la méthode que 
Valéry, plus que tout autre, mérite puisqu’il en fut l’initiateur, et c’est la méthode 
la plus difficile a lui appliquer; il la connait trop bien pour ne pas chercher a |’éluder. 
Charpier ne tombe pas dans |’orniére métaphysique; il reste heureusement poéte et 
ne va pas chercher la clef du moindre vers dans le /og-book de M. Teste. 

C’est dans les rapports avec le surréalisme qu’il est le plus neuf. Le “cantique 
des colonnes” et |’“‘ode secréte” furent d’abord publiés dans la trés sauvage Littéra- 
ture. Valéry fut un fidéle des manifestations dada. Tzara l’entendit revendiquer, un 
jour, l’invention du collage. Un moment Breton fut sous le charme; il essaya, 
vainement, de convertir Tzara en lui lisant L’Jntroduction. On se demande avec 
l’auteur si Valéry n’a pas, un instant, songé a “jouer auprés de la jeune littérature 
révolutionnaire les inspirateurs secrets.” 

Bientét, pourtant, c’est la rupture, l’opposition radicale. “Les surréalistes vont 
chanter le désir, vouloir étre leur désir; et Valéry chanter celui qui s’est dégagé de 
tout désir.” Opposition trop radicale pour ne pas se fonder sur quelque accord 
secret dont le temps et Jacques Charpier nous précisent les termes. De part et 
d’autre on est en plein mysticisme; le poéte est prétre, alchimiste qui “par on ne 
sait quel sortilége, pourrait extraire un or fabuleux de son étre.”” Ce qui montre 
bien le cas qu’il faut faire du classicisme de Valéry, secrétement polémique derriére 
son opportunisme. Le public “distingué” ne se doutait pas que c’était le trop peu 
et non pas le trop de nihilisme qui faisait se pincer les lévres de leur idole devant 
les terroristes d’en face. L’incompatibilité subsiste entre Valéry et les poétes issus 
du surréalisme mais elle repose sur des raisons plus hum.ines que théoriques. “Une 
opaque épaisseur d’indifférence est restée entre lui et ceux-la que la révolution, 
méme impossible, continue de hanter.” Ce que Charpier reproche a Valéry, au fond, 
c’est le manque de charité. Mais n’est-ce pas rejoindre, par d’autres voies, le con- 
fesseur de Mme Teste et par la, peut-€tre, le plus secret, le plus muré, le mieux 
défendu de tous les Valéry? (René Grrarp, The Fohns Hopkins University) 


Jacques Robichez, “ugné-Poe. (Collection “Le Théatre et les Jours”). Paris: 
L’Arche, 1955. Pp. 206. There has been little systematic attempt to evaluate critic- 
ally the work of Lugné-Poe in the French theater of the first half of this century. 
Gertrude R. Jasper’s Adventure in the Theater: Lugné-Poe and the Thédtre de ’ euvre 
appeared in 1947 and in 1949 Richard Dupierreux’s Lugné-Poe, homme de théétre. 
There have been a number of articles, some of them interesting. Among these 
mention should be made of Frangois Porché’s “Lugné-Poe ou le découvreur,”’ 
Revue de Paris, 1V (1931), 698-708; Gertrude Jasper, “Lugné-Poe and the Ewore,” 
French Review, XV (1942), 127-24; Edmond Sée, “Souvenirs de Lugné-Poe,” La 
Revue Thédtrale, No. 1, May-June 1946, pp. 17-22; Carl A. Swanson, “An Ibsen 
Theater in Paris: Lugné-Poe and the Thédtre de ’uvre,” Scandinavian Studies, 
XVII (1942), 133-39. To this list we may now add the excellent study under review. 

Many legends attach to the name of Lugné-Poe, legends which he himself often 
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encouraged. Was it not said that he was the grand-nephew of Edgar Allen Poe and 
that he counted Honoré d’Urfé among his ancestors? It was said equally of him, and 
with more truth, that he was an abominable actor, Le Clergyman somnambule, that 
the slow tempo of his readings was caused by a bad memory which mace him depend 
on the prompter’s box, that he read portions of his role from bits of paper concealed 
among the props, that he thought exclusively of financial success, that he was more 
of an impresario than a director, that he was a businessman of the theater, that 
there was a good deal of the charlatan and the mountebank in his fantastic projects 
and strange innovations. 

Jacques Robichez attempts to correct such misconceptions—except for the bad 
memory which seems to be a fact—and establish the reputation of Lugné-Poe on 
more solid ground. In some measure his study assumes the proportions of a rehabili- 
tation. He portrays Lugné-Poe, quite properly, as a creative artist of the first order 
forming an important link between Antoine, the Symbolists, and Copeau. The fact 
that he was never officially recognized by the Cartel, whose members stood aloof 
from him, has caused his reputation to suffer. His death, at Villeneuve-les-Avignon 
on June 19, 1940, passed relatively unnoticed. Like a true creative artist, however, 
Lugné-Poe was greatly concerned over the judgments posterity would pass on his 
work. Thus the reader is made to feel that M. Robichez is attempting to lay the 
groundwork for a more thorough and accurate evaluation of a man who is one of 
the great founders of a #i<é/s;7 d’art unique in the world. 

Jacques Robichez’s Lugné-Poe is a work of erudition as well as of criticism. He 
has made wide use of unpublished letters from the Bibliothéque de la Société des 
Auteurs dramatiques as well as articles appearing in periodical literature. Hence 
much of his material appears here in print for the first time. He traces Lugné-Poe’s 
career from the founding of the Cercle des Escholiers in 1887 to the great triumphs 
of the Cuore with Ibsen, Ubu Roi in 1896,—if this event can be called a triumph— 
L’ Annonce faite @ Marie in 1912, and Miss Ba, a French version by Charlotte 
Neveu of Rudolph Besier’s Barretts of Wimpole Street in 1934. 

During the half-century of his theater career, Lugné-Poe brought to French 
audiences the point of view of the French Symbolist esthetic of obscurity and 
mystery, the feeling for the high office of the creative artist without which the work 
of the Carte/, even that of Barrault and Vilar today, would scarcely have been 
possible. Like Jouvet with Giraudoux, Lugné-Poe found his great poet in Claudel. 
He helped make foreign theater a part of the French tradition. He even to some 
extent prepared the way for the Surrealist revolution by his courageous sponsor- 
ship of Jarry. In all of these attempts, he was bitterly criticized and remained, to 
the end of his career, a controversial figure. After 1895, and considerably influenced 
by the Elizabethan Stage Society, Lugné-Poe turned more and more towards 
theater as such and away from Symbolist excesses. Yet the Symbolist tradition 
continued in that Lugné-Poe always felt the theater to be a noble art and the 
essence of art to be disinterested experimentation. The man of the theater, allied 
to the poet, interpreted the world by signs which became an expression of human 
consciousness. Thus in Lugné-Poe théétre-thédtre and poetry were somehow recon- 
ciled and an important link was forged between the Thédtre Libre and the Vieux- 
Colombier. 

According to M. Robichez the role of Elizabeth Browning’s father was Lugné- 
Poe’s greatest personal triumph. In Miss Ba he finally achieved a measure of 
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imaginative realism which was the high point of his career. “Lugné mettait en 
scéne et, a cété de Lucienne Bogaert, tenait avec une force extraordinaire le réle 
principal, celui du pére d’Elizabeth Browning, un puritain féroce, martyrisant ses 
filles, la Bible a la main, un monstre laissant entrevoir un fond ignoble de sen- 
sualité trouble et mal dominée (p. 188). 

One remembers most vividly, perhaps, M. Robichez’s description of the first 
night of Ubu as well as that of the preceding afternoon on which all Paris paid 
tribute to Sarah Bernhardt only to be shocked and dismayed on the same evening 
of December 9, 1896 by the opening lines of Jarry’s play. Equally vivid is his evo- 
cation of Henri de Régnier’s La Gardienne, presented in 1894, and carried off amid 
the shouts and protests of the audience which made it necessary to begin the 
speeches over and over again. Interesting also is the reminder that it was Lugné- 
Poe who imposed the custom of a dark house during thc presentation of a play 
whereas the custom had been, at least in France, to keep the house brilliantly 
lighted. 

In an attempt to summarize the work of Lugné-Poe, M. Robichez writes: “De 
cette période héroi que de |’CEuvre [.. .] il restera quelque chose. Non seulement 
une légende [. . .] mais un exemple. Si I’on ne se contente plus de nos jours d’un 
art strictement réaliste au théatre, si l’on exige qu’un comédien suggére, estompe 
et repousse a |’infini l’horizon trop rapproché de la scéne, c’est 4 Lugné-Poe qu’on 
le doit. I] a tenté l’impossible, mais il est des coups de folie nécessaires et féconds. 
Il a exorcisé la vulgarité qui régnait au théatre. I] a rendu le sens du mystére. II 
lui a donné une dimension nouvelle. Et plus tard, une fois les exagérations reniécs, 
ses grands succés de comédien, il les remportera encore dans ses réles composites 
qui se révélent par des allusions, par un va-et-vient discret de |’apparence a la 
réalité, la ruse sous la sottise, le vice sous la dignité” (p. 196). 

It is difficult to find fault with this excellent and modest work. Perhaps it would 
be better to speak of limitations rather than faults and say that it is an introduc- 
tion to the work of Lugné-Poe and not a definitive treatment, The author himself 
seems to be fully aware of these limitations which he defends in his avant-propos 
as matters of deliberate choice: 

“Le plus grave défaut de ce livre est sans doute qu’il repose seulement sur des 
témoignages. On s’en apercevra trop vite, je parle d’un homme que je n’ai jamais 
vu. Mais, rassemblant au cours de sept années les matériaux d’un travail universi- 
taire, j’ai longuement étudié ses premiers efforts pour forcer le succés, ses débuts 
mouvementés et passionnants. M’en voudra-t-on d’avoir insisté ici sur sa jeunesse 
plus que sur sa maturité?” 

No. Certainly not. Jacques Robichez’s Lugné-Poe, which belongs, it should have 
been said, to a series sponsored by the Thédétre National Populaire, remains a valu- 
able and engaging account of a fascinating career. (Oreste F. Pucciani, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles) 


Literature and Society, 1950-1955: A Selective Bibliography. Edited by Thomas F. 
Marshall. (University of Miami Publications in English and American Literature, 
No. 2). Coral Gables, Florida: General Topics VI of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation and The University of Miami Press, 1956. Pp. 57. Representing a new 
venture in literary bibliography, and one for which a need is made ever more 
apparent by the increasing interest in the social aspects of literature, this selective 
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bibliography lists 378 books and periodical articles published from 1950 through 
1955, concerned with “the sociology of the writer, the influence of literature on 
society, and the social implications embodied in the corpus of literature.’’ The 
scope of the work, as outlined in the Introduction and as formulated by the bib- 
liography committee of General Topics VI of the Modern Language Association, 
is necessarily an amorphous area of the social factors which affect the various 
aspects of a literary work—the status of the writer, the content of the work itself 
and the influence of the writing. The scholarship and criticism in this specialized 
field, and a diverse and impressive amount is included in this bibliography, should 
prove indispensible to a complete understanding of the literary artist’s role in 
society. 

The material in the bibliography is listed in two sections, books and periodical 
articles, arranged alphabetically by author. For the latter, 122 American and 
foreign language periodicals were scanned for pertinent material by the members 
of the committee. All of the book, and the majority of the periodical references 
have useful, brief descriptive annotations. There is an invaluable subject index, 
prepared by Professor George K. Smart, which includes writers, titles of works 
and appropriate subject headings devised for this type of bibliography. General 
Topics VI plans to issue yearly supplements at its annual meeting, presumably in 
mimeographed form, and, at the end of a five year period, to publish another cumu- 
lation similar to the present volume. Although the bibliography is devoted almost 
exclusively to American literature, with some inclusion of English and Continental 
material, it is hoped that future compilations will expand in scope to include other 
literary societies as well, a need of which the editor and the committee seem par- 
ticularly aware. (Kennetu A. Lour, Columbia University Libraries) 


Economie des changements phonétiques. Par André Martinet. (Bibliotheca Romanica, 
Series prima, Manualia et commentationes, X) Berne, 1955. Pp. $95. One of the 
most important developments in historical linguistics in recent years has been the 
working out of a technique of analysis that has come to be known as “diachronic 
phonemics” (phonologie diachronique). In essence, this method has been an insist- 
ence that the facts of linguistic change should not be considered as a mere collec- 
tion of isolated data, but, for any given language, as various manifestations of the 
dynamic growth of a system, manifestations that, as they were interrelated in 
their historical development, should not be isolated in the linguist’s analysis of 
them. Recognition of a certain consistency in the changes that the various pho- 
nemes undergo has, of course, been implicit in the works of most linguists from the 
days of Grimm’s formulation of the great Germanic consonant shift, but, as is 
frequently the case, making the implicit explicit and insisting that the conse- 
quences be pursued with all rigor and subtlety has opened up new possibilities of 
analysis and has already contributed to the solution of a number of thorny prob- 
lems. 

André Martinet, who in his courses while at Columbia University and in a series 
of articles in various journals has done much of the pioneering in this method, 
presents in his Economie a full theoretical statement of the premises and procedures 
of diachronic phonemics and a number of examples of their application to actual 
problems in the history of various languages. The system of which the phonemes 
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of a language are a part is defined in terms of the articulations, or distinctive fea- 
tures, that the phonemes share. Thus in French a number of pairs of phonemes are 
kept distinct by the fact that one member of each pair is pronounced with vibra- 
tion of the vocal chords, while the other is not. Similarly, other groups share a 
common position of the tongue or lips. One of the points that must be insisted on 
is that these are not random or meaningless similarities; inspection of large num- 
bers of languages reveals that the distinctive sounds are inevitably built up through 
a more or less economical combination of a relatively small number of such features 
as voice, aspiration, labiality, etc. In almost any language there may be found one 
or two phonemes that have no distinctive feature in common with others of that 
language (French r, for example), but these cases are definitely marginal in the 
system, as is shown not only by their physiological characteristics but by their 
historical behavior. For this economy is an historical process as well as a descrip- 
tive fact. ’ 
Phonemes that do not share features with others are likely to acquire them and 
thus become an integral part of the general system; phonemes that are already 
integrated are likely to remain so. Further, if a certain combination of distinctive 
features is not made use of in cases where the analogy of other combinations in the 
language would make us expect it to be, we find that at later stages in the language 
that combination may come to be utilized; a new or different phoneme is created 
simply by the more economical exploitation of the existing features. This “filling 
the hole in the pattern” has become the best-known kind of example of the pho- 
nemic structure’s influence on the development of the individual phoneme. Mar- 
tinet cites an instance in which a language has four voiceless spirants—/, s, ¥, x— 
but only three corresponding voiced spirants—v, 2, and 3—there being no 
voiced dorsal spirant. In the later history of this language the unintegrated pho- 
neme r, a velar r whose phonetic range was not limited by the sharing of distinc- 
tive features with other phonemes, becomes integrated, filling the “hole” as it 
takes on the phonetic and phonemic characteristics of a voiced dorsal spirant. 
Another important theoretical factor, alongside the economical utilization of the 
resources of the language, is the explicit recognition of the consequences of the 
role of language as a medium of communication. If words and hence ideas are to 
be kept distinct, phonemes must be kept distinct. Therefore there must be a cer- 
tain margin of safety between the permissible ranges of pronunciation of the 
neighboring phonemes. This necessity is particularly apparent in vowel systems. 
We find that major reorganization of the vocalic system frequently follows an 
increase in the number of vowels and a consequent reduction in the safety zone 
that serves to keep them distinct. Such increases may come from the abolition of a 
distinction of quantity, so that what had been two systems becomes one (consider 
what happened to the five short and five long vowels of Latin); from the simplifi- 
cation of diphthongs; or from the lengthening of short vowels through contraction 
or compensation. A pattern that becomes over-crowded in this way is likely to 
obtain greater margins of security by diphthongization of some vowels, by the 
fronting of u to % and the spreading out of the other back vowels over the wider 
range thus obtained, by a general movement from a crowded to an uncrowded 
section of the pattern, or by actual merger of some of the phonemes, in which case 
certain distinctions are not preserved. (An outstanding problem is the devising of a 
more satisfactory means to measure the relative importance of various phonemic 
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oppositions). Those acquainted with the history of the various Romance languages 
will be able to supply their own examples of this kind of activity. 

Of the Jilustrations in the Deuxiéme Partie Romance philologists will perhaps 
be particularly interested in the fifth: La Lénition en celtique et les consonnes du 
roman occidental. This is a very thorough re-examination of the problem of the 
Celtic substratum of Western Romance. Martinet proceeds first to an analysis of 
the consonantal system of Celtic, with particular reference to the relationship of 
the geminates to the corresponding simple phonemes, then to a similar analysis of 
the Romance languages spoken in Celtic territory, and finally to a comparison of 
the evolution of the two systems to see to what extent an appeal must be made 
to Celtic influence to explain what happens in Romance. 

It will soon become apparent to readers of this book that ultimately all languages 
for which there are historical data will have to be re-examined in terms of the 
greater understanding provided by this approach to linguistic change. (WiLL1AM 
Diver, Columbia University) 
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